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Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The United States and New Crossroads in World Economy 


by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


As an economist I have had some experience 
with the risks of economic forecasting. I suspect 
forecasting what future historians will say about 
the present is even more risky. Nevertheless, I 
shall be bold and predict that in the history 
books of 2500 A.D., if man is still dependent 
on such pedestrian things as books, the chapter 
on the 20th century will be quite a long one, 
recording it as a major turning point in the 
development of human society on this planet. 
There will be many things to talk about, from 
the scientific revolution to the two most destruc- 
tive wars up to that date. But I would suspect 
that the most significant feature of 20th cen- 
tury life will prove to have been the founda- 
tion laid in that era for the history of mankind 
during a good many ensuing centuries by the suc- 
cess with which our century handled the problems 
created by the final disintegration of many ancient 
societies and cultures under the impact of West- 
ern “progress” and the dissolution of such organiz- 
ing forces as were represented by the world empires 
of the 19th century. The emergence of a multi- 
tude of new nations and their transformation, 
along with numerous independent but heretofore 
aloof countries, into active participants in the 
stream of modern world history will surely ap- 
pear asa majorevent. Will it prove to have been 
a constructive influence or a destructive one? To 
do what we can to influence the answer to this 
question is our great responsibility. 

I can think of no problem which the human race 
has faced in its past which has been more chal- 
lenging, more difficult, or more important than this 

* Address made before the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at 
New York, N.Y., on Dec. 29. 
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one. Let us look first at some of the factors which 
make it such a uniquely difficult task. But before 
doing so may I insert a brief word of warning 
before I proceed largely to ignore it. It is usual 
to speak of the less developed countries as if they 
were all similar in their characteristics and could 
all be the subject of accurate generalizations. 


-This is, of course, not. true, but there are, I be- 


lieve, enough areas of likeness that one can safely 
draw some overall conclusions in the interests of 
brevity. 

For several generations the growing impact of 
Western ideas and standards has been under- 
mining the traditional social and cultural and 
economic structures which, at their own levels, 
had provided a cohesive force for a majority of 
the world’s population. With the advent of mod- 
ern means of communication and transport, this 
destructive process has been enormously ac- 
celerated in the last 40 years. One should not 
overlook the impact of World War II in giving 
many participants in the fighting armies a chance 
to see at first hand how the rich nations of the 
West lived, 


Nationalism and Demand for Material Achievement 


Along with the disintegration of old standards 
the West has contributed two new ambit ns, both, 
in their immediate impact, more destructive than 
constructive. The first is nationalism and the 
desire for political independence at almost all 
costs. The second is the urgent demand for a 
higher standard of living, for a society which in 
its materialistic splendor can hope someday, and 
sooner rather than later, to match the riches of 
the industrial countries of Europe and North 
America. Not only does this establish an enor- 
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mously difficult goal to reach, but the very em- 
phasis on material achievement, desperately 
needed as it is, runs the risk of obscuring the 
importance of nonmaterial values without which 
the discipline and sacrifices necessary to material 
success can hardly be expected to emerge. 

On ground already made relatively barren, or at 
least disorganized, culturally and intellectually by 
Western interventions these two seedlings have 
had a rank growth. It is impossible to expect 
people in the position of most of these countries 
to appreciate the long period of work and of 
sacrifice, the cycles of success and failure, the 
slow development of complex organic relationships 
within a society, to say nothing of a certain amount 
of geographical good fortune, which has been 
necessary to produce the relatively rich, stable, 
and politically democratic national societies which 
the less developed countries seem to wish to emu- 
late. So we face an emotionally charged demand 


by a vast number of people, divided into illogi- 
cally boundaried nations, for an overnight miracle, 
an instantaneous creation of something great and 
good out of little more than an urgent desire and 
need to have it. This demand is a powerful force 
which will change a large part of the world; the 
only issue is whether or not it will be for the 


better. 

We must not forget, in judging what may ap- 
pear to be immaturity on their part in reaching 
too impatiently for these hardly won fruits, that 
we ourselves, with the advantage of several cen- 
turies of solid, largely constructive, experience be- 
hind us, still show important evidences of rather 
gross immaturity. Without probing too deeply 
into our societies, one need only mention the ac- 
tivities of Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
in our own generation. 


U.S. Interest in Less Developed Areas 


The same technical progress that has accelerated 
the unrest in the less developed areas has also 
made it impossible for the industrialized countries 
like the United States to treat as of no interest 
the success or failure of the efforts of these striv- 
ing nations to become responsible members of the 
modern world with a rapidly ri ‘ng standard of 
living. Time distances have been so reduced that 
this once large planet is now but a neighborhood. 
Our ability to lead the kind of life we wish to lead 
here in the United States is inextricably bound up 
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with the kind of neighborhood which surrounds 
us. 

Moreover we have to fear not just civil disorder 
and economic chaos among our neighbors but their 
organization under the leadership of the new 
force which is directed from the Kremlin and their 
use to achieve its goal of world communism, to 
which the United States is the principal obstacle. 
Our future is bound up with their success in reach- 
ing their goals; the Soviets can feed best on their 
failures. This makes our task not only urgent but 
a global one. We can only disregard the needs of 
a country at our peril. 

For our own safety as well as our future op- 
portunities for development of our way of life, we 
must take a direct interest in assisting the growth 
to maturity of these new and relatively less de- 
veloped countries of the world. From what I 
have said it should be clear that I consider the 
existence of a Communist Soviet Union, actively 
engaged in seeking new satellites in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America, as a seriously compli- 
cating factor but not as the sole or even primary 
reason why the people of the United States should 
want to be of assistance. 

Within this broad framework of urgency and 
difficulty there are other more specific complica- 
tions. We have reached a state in medical science 
that insures that every step ahead taken by most 
of these peoples will reduce death rates without a 
corresponding change in birth rates and will 
thereby sharply limit the prospects for future 
progress. For to us economic progress must be 
measured not just in terms of national wealth but 
of individual wealth. The per capita investment 
required for even a low annual per capita income 
is substantial. It would be hard enough to find 
and combine together all the resources needed to 
give the existing populations a reasonably rising 
level of living, but to do so for populations which 
are expanding more rapidly all the time becomes a 
truly herculean task. 

The rapid rate of current scientific development 
also creates new and especially difficult problems. 
It would be hard enough to help these people to 
jump from the wheel age to the automobile age or 
from wood to fuel oil, but when to be a respectable 
citizen of the present-day world it becomes a ques- 
tion of rockets and nuclear power the difficulties 
are enormously increased. It is hard to find a 
qualified expert who is interested in taking a 
peasant to the next stage from a hand-pushed 
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wooden plow, when all his experience has been in 
developing means to move from the single tractor- 
drawn plow to the multiple gang-plow technology. 
And the same applies in a hundred other fields. 


Moreover the sensitive citizen of one of these 
countries is easily led to wonder whether he is 
being treated properly if he is not offered the latest 
developments of Western technology. A funda- 
mental distrust can easily be created from such an 
apparent treatment as a second-class citizen. Too 
often these countries are not satisfied to concentrate 
on better roads and better water transportation or 
even railroads; they must all have their own 
jet airline. 


While most countries wish to do all they can 
to pay their own way to a higher standard of 
living, we appear to them to have created obstacles 
to their doing so. Somewhat like our farmers, 
the people of the less developed countries feel, 
with some justice, that they are between economic 
millstones in which the prices of the manufac- 
tured products they buy are constantly rising 
to provide better incomes to the well-organized 
workers and managers and owners of the indus- 
trialized world, while the prices of the primary 
products they sell fail to keep pace, even often 
fall sharply. Moreover, their sales volume is also 
often subjected to wide fluctuations as the rich 
countries go through periods of recession and 
boom. This is not a small problem for just a few 
countries: 45 of them receive over 60 percent of 
their export income from one or two commodities. 
To add insult to injury, when they try to export 
manufactured products at low prices, based on the 
low incomes their workers will accept, they are 
faced with quotas and tariffs and cries of market 
disruption. 

It is certainly to our interest that they expand 
their exports so that they can pay for the sup- 
plies and parts needed to keep their new factories 
operating, pay us back the money we are pro- 
viding to build them, and be able to assume an 
increasing share of the foreign exchange costs 
of development themselves as truly independent 
nations. Our statesmanship will be tested to the 
full in achieving a reconciliation between their 
need to export to live and our need to protect our 
people and industries against the social disloca- 
tions of sudden swamping by imports. It will 
probably prove a harder nut to crack than se- 
curing large enough foreign-aid appropriations. 
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I suspect that we have created a further diffi- 
culty for ourselves by letting “development” be 
handled too much by the economists as primarily 
an economic problem; we also have gone too far 
in accepting the materialistic measure of success. 
Time and again I have heard discussions of “de- 
velopment” turn on percentage growth in gross 
national product as if health, education, govern- 
mental efficiency, even an individual’s happiness 
in his environment didn’t really matter. Perhaps 
we are led to this bias by thé ease of measuring 
economic progress in precise terms. It’s a lazy 
man’s answer. 


Creating Proper Political Framework 


Not only are other areas of development im- 
portant in themselves, but success in economic de- 
velopment is entirely dependent on success in 
creating a mature political and social framework 
in which economic activities can take place. 

There must, of course, be political order. There 
must also, however, be a positive sense of loyalty 
which will enlist sacrifices for the common good 
by all citizens if the hard work, the savings, the 
cooperative effort, which are required if outside 
help is to do any good, are to be forthcoming. 

National or international agencies can develop 
economic plans and make recommendations as to 
what should come first. But only the local gov- 
ernment can in the last analysis decide what its 
national objectives are and in what order they 
shall be reached, and thus enlist a full measure 
of support from its citizens. It must be wise and 
strong to do this task well, and it is not a simple 
one. Even we have great difficulty, for example, 
in deciding as a nation such a broad question as 
what proportion of our economic output should 
go for consumer goods and what proportion 
should go for public services, like schools, hos- 
pitals, and roads. But for capital-starved new 
countries decisions in much greater detail are 
essential to maximizing their rate of growth. 

In addition to the question of what to spend 
resources on, there is always the question of how 
fast an expansion should be sought. The gap be- 
tween present levels of living and what would be 
decently humane, to say nothing of Western levels, 
is in every case so great that it is hard to resist 
trying to do some of everything at once and to 
spend much more rapidly than available resources 
in fact permit. The result is inevitably an infla- 
tion which destroys the desire to save and forces 
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a new start after serious real losses. There are 
no more difficult political—or economic—decisions 
than those involved in this question of the proper 
balance between growth with inflation versus de- 
flation with stagnation, as we in this country 
should well know. 

Closely related to this problem of inflation is 
that of a sound public fiscal system which, without 
curbing local initiative, will provide the local 
resources for the basic economic infrastructure 
needed to match aid from abroad. 

There must also be chosen an appropriate 
political attitude toward foreign private enter- 
prise. It is seldom that public enterprise alone 
can do the whole job. Not only does private en- 
terprise have unique capacities, but it is an addi- 
tional source of capital in a situation where 
capital is nearly always the scarcest resource. 
Here again these countries are faced with one of 
their most difficult policy decisions, as they nat- 
urally fear greatly the loss of real independence 
through possible economic imperialism, with which 
they have in many cases had some past experience. 
Even as mature a country as Canada is now find- 
ing cause for concern in the proportion of its 
enterprises which are owned in the United States. 

And lastly a responsible government must find 
the means to insure that its growing wealth is 
equitably shared among its people, not all con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. Here in the 
United States we can well understand the strains 
put upon a society in reaching and maintaining a 
workable and acceptable compromise between the 
superficial logic of equality and the practical im- 
portance of stimulating effort and sacrifice by 
appropriate material rewards. 

I have mentioned just a few of the difficult 
political decisions which a country must make if 
its economic development is to succeed. I have 
said nothing about such less dramatic but still 
difficult questions as adequate staffing of the bu- 
reaucracy, its efficient operation free of corrup- 
tion, and similar problems. What I have said 
should indicate that the creation of proper politi- 
cal attitudes, ‘of a proper understanding of the 
role of the government and the nature of a sound 
political process for reaching decisions, as well 
as an understanding of difficult political-economic 
issues themselves, is an essential prerequisite to 
the organization and execution of an adequate 
economic development program. Of course, there 
are also many important noneconomic objectives 
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to be achieved by sound political development. 

It is far more difficult to create proper attitudes 
and understanding in people, whether they are 
operating in a well-established cultural system or 
just beginning to create a new one, than helping 
them to learn to dig ditches or pile up bricks 
and mortar or repair a jeep. To the extent that 
it is a matter of attitudes and understanding, there 
is moreover undoubtedly less that can be done 
from the outside. Nevertheless, for all the reasons 
cited, I do believe that we must give more atten- 
tion to the problems which many of these people 
face in creating a political system with a sense 
of depth of the sort which you as historians must 
well understand from your studies. Political de- 
velopment should take its place on the world stage 
alongside the present star—economic development. 


Availability of Resources 


If we could assume that the political founda- 
tions required for economic development did exist 
and would continue to improve as the economic 
problems presented for solution became more com- 
plicated with the development of a more intricate 
economic system, we would then find ourselves 
faced with several important issues in the eco- 
nomic field alone. Basically they are issues of 
availability of resources. 

I want to talk first about people. Since the 
peoples being helped must do most of the work, 
must run the factories which we build for them, 
must operate their own economy in the end, it is 
essential that we provide the training which is 
appropriate to the kinds of economic development 
projects and programs which are shaping their 
future. While our funds for this purpose have 
probably been quite inadequate, and, with the 
emergence of 16 new states in Africa this year 
looking for rapid economic progress as the normal 
and obvious result of independence, will become 
even more so, we still have not been able to fill 
all the jobs for which we had money. 

Not only do we need more people, but we need 
many more people with a sense of mission and a 
spirit of enthusiasm of the sort which can multiply 
the impact of the technical knowledge which they 
possess. Most of you are teachers and will be 
familiar with what I mean when I say that the 
task before us is one which challenges the most 
skilled of our teachers. The gap between teacher 
and student is usually far greater than you will 
find in your classroom. By the same token the 
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teaching genius required to bridge that gap, to 
select from the technical knowledge and experience 
of a rich and complicated society the knowledge 
that the citizens of one of the newer states need 
to acquire first and can best assimilate as a first 
step along the progress to full understanding— 
all this requires a teaching artist of the first or- 
der. In many cases he will have to start, not 
by explaining a new and better way to do some- 
thing, but by proving that to change at all from 
the ways of the ancestors is a good thing. But 
he must also have technical knowledge, practi- 
cal experience, and a willingness to live for pe- 
riods of time in foreign lands, often under highly 
uncongenial conditions. 

I do not see how we can meet the challenge of 
the 20th century to which I referred earlier with 
any degree of adequacy, or feel any assurance 
about our own longer term future, unless we can 
awaken in this country and in the industrialized 
countries of Europe a missionary spirit, embodied 
in an adequate number of inspired teachers who 
can show the way to the higher civilization, in all 
its facets, which we believe we possess. There is 
encouraging evidence that the newer generation 
coming out of our universities is inspired by this 
challenge and does see how exciting in terms of 
accomplishment such a life can be. 


Need for Material Resources 


But given this army of people we also need 
material resources in unprecedented amounts. 
Personally I think we need a rapid expansion in 
the flow of capital soon, though it will take a little 
time to develop the political and economic re- 
sources in the less developed countries to absorb 
efficiently the large quantities of additional capital 
that they will eventually need. But we must be 
prepared to step up its availability as rapidly as 
it can be utilized. 

Our ability to expand our capital assistance has 
fortunately been greatly increased in the past few 
years, which have seen the greatest expansion of 
needs. For we have clearly crossed the line be- 
tween the period of postwar economic reconstruc- 
tion and the next era in the economic history of 
the industrialized West, as yet unnamed. The 
most dramatic symbol of this change is the dis- 
appearance of the dollar gap and the appearance 
of a U.S. balance-of-payments problem of consid- 
erable gravity. But with united efforts we can 
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now provide goods and finance on a constantly en- 
larging basis. With the establishment of the new 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, whose charter was signed this month 
in Paris,? the Atlantic world is better organized to 
press ahead with its common economic tasks. 

Total public and private investment now going 
into the less developed countries has been esti- 
mated to be about $5 billion a year. This, well 
used, might provide an annual per capita increase 
in gross national product of 114 to 2 percent. It 
has been estimated that, if we assume it is 1% 
percent per year and continue at this level of in- 
vestment for 40 years, we can raise the average 
per capita income in the less developed countries 
of the free world from about $100 a year to $200 
a year. Meanwhile, if present trends continue, 
U.S. per capita income will increase not by $100 
but by nearly $4,000, and that of the rest of the 
industrialized free world by $2,600. 

In large part this is such a discouraging result 
because it assumes present trends in population 
growth. But even apart from that it is indicative 
of the enormous problem which we face in giving 
these less fortunate people even a slight sense 
of progress, let alone a decent standard of living. 
The gap between “have” and “have not” countries 
would on these assumptions widen hugely by 2000 
A.D., unless we should destroy our own future 
through mismanagement. 

I have no pat solution to offer to this discourag- 
ing picture. I think it justifies what I said at the 
outset about the crucial nature of the decisions 
which we must make in the next few years. We 
do not have long to toy with the problem. We 
must either face it and solve it, or reap the disas- 
trous consequences of failure. 

I have suggested some lines along which we 
might seek encouragement. I have mentioned the 
need for more and better technicians, improved 
use of resources and harder work through im- 
proved political arrangements, a cutback in popu- 
lation increase, and better export markets for less- 
developed-area products, all of which would 
increase the rate of improvement fcrecast above. 
Again I should also remind you that gross national 
product, even per capita, is a limited measure of 
progress, failing (except indirectly) to take into 
account such things as better education and health 
and government. 


2 BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 8. 





Favorable Developments 


To add a further optimistic note, which under- 
lines what we are capable of, if we have the will, 
I suggest you think back to 1945, perhaps even 
1950, and ask yourselves if you then thought the 
bulk of the African colonies could become in- 
dependent by consent by 1960. Current troubles 
in the Congo should not obscure the larger fact, 
which has been no mean achievement in statesman- 
ship, to say nothing of what has been done in the 
vast Indian peninsula and in Southeast Asia. 

The fact that the seriousness of this problem is 
recognized in ever-widening circles is also a good 
omen for success. I sometimes get the impression 
that nearly all of my economic professorial friends 
who 10 years ago were busy on books about the 
dollar gap are now turning out books on economic 
development. I sincerely hope that the best brains 
in the fields of political science, sociology, and 
history will also bring their contributions to bear 
on the solution of this crucial and difficult issue 
and not assume that it is one to be left to the 
economists. 

We need help from all sources, and I think most 
of all from those so-called less scientific and less 
practical domains which deal with the relations 
between human beings in the realm of the mind 
and the spirit. But unless we Americans can, by 
our own actions and leadership, demonstrate and 
convince the peoples of the free world that there 
are important things in life besides the standard 
of living, that there are other objectives worth 
seeking and having, we shall, I fear, be faced with 
a real prospect of failure. Both our race against 
time for material prosperity itself and the prob- 
able need to achieve political maturity despite 
less-than-hoped-for material progress, as well as 
success in our across-the-board competition with 
Soviet communism for men’s loyalties, depend on 
the growth of a belief in moral values on which 
day-to-day discussions can be founded. 

Perhaps our major problem in promoting eco- 
nomic growth is that we are not in command of 
the situation. We are better able to transmit the 
fruits of growth than the seed. The process we 
are trying to set in motion and help to sustain re- 
quires widespread transformations in attitudes, 
institutions, and structure. It requires leaders 
committed to economic and social progress and 
competent to organize, administer, and inspire 
their own people. We cannot bestow leadership. 
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We can set some examples in behavior and atti- 
tudes, and we do command substantial resources 
that are important determinants of growth, in 
particular capital and technical skills. Where 
governments are making a determined effort to 
propel their economies forward, it is imperative 
that we help them in full measure. Where gov- 
erning groups resist change in the interest of priv- 
ilege or are weak, unstable, and ineffective in 
translating ideas into action, our problem is to try 
to fashion our assistance in such ways as to en- 
courage the transformations that are needed. 
What is clear is that the process will be long-term 
and that it will require substantial and sustained 
effort on our part, guided by the wisest leadership 
we possess. 


U.S. Calls for Consultations 
on Situation in Laos 


Following are texts of two Department state- 
ments read to news correspondents by Joseph W. 
Reap, press officer, on December 31 and January 1. 


Statement of December 31 

The Department is following with close atten- 
tion the grave situation in Laos, including in par- 
ticular reports of intervention from the outside.* 
It is also consulting with Allied governments. 
Mindful of its obligations under the SEATO 
Treaty, the United States Government would take 
the most serious view of any intervention in Laos 
by the Chinese Communists or Viet Minh armed 
forces or others in support of the Communist 
Pathet Lao, who are in rebellion against the Royal 
Laotian Government. 


Statement of January 1 

The Department has instructed Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson, the U.S. Permanent Representa- 
tive on the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
Council, to ask for a meeting of the Council as 
early as possible. We have further instructed our 
ambassadors to all SEATO capitals to inform the 
governments to which they are accredited of these 
new developments in Laos and to explain the 


*For an exchange of notes between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., see BuLtetin of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 15. 
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United States view that these developments war- 
rant consultation by the SEATO Council. 

We have begun preliminary consultations with 
some of our Allies here in Washington. 


NASA To Promote Commercial Use 
of Communication Satellites 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated December 31 


The commercial application of communication 
satellites, hopefully within the next several years, 
will bring all the nations of the world closer to- 
gether in peaceful relationships as a product of 
this Nation’s program of space exploration. 

The world’s requirements for communication 
facilities will increase severalfold during the next 
decade, and communication satellites promise the 
most economical] and effective means of satisfying 
these requirements. 

Increased facilities for overseas telephone, inter- 
national telegraph, and other forms of long- 
distance person-to-person communications, as well 
as new facilities for transoceanic television broad- 
casts, through the use of manmade satellites, will 
constitute a very real benefit to all the peoples of 
the world. 

This Nation has traditionally followed a policy 
of conducting international telephone, telegraph, 
and other communications services through pri- 
vate enterprise subject to governmental licensing 
and regulation. We have achieved communica- 
tions facilities second to none among the nations 
of the world. Accordingly, the Government 
should aggressively encourage private enterprise 
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in the establishment and operation of satellite re- 
lays for revenue-producing purposes. 

To achieve the early establishment of a com- 
munication satellite system which can be used on 
a commercial basis is a national] objective which 
will require the concerted capabilities and funds 
of both Government and private enterprise and 
the cooperative participation of communications 
organizations in foreign countries. 

Various agencies of Government, including the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, 
and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
have important interests and responsibilities in the 
field of communications. 

With regard to communication satellites, I have 
directed the Nationa] Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to take the lead within the executive 
branch both to advance the needed research and 
development and to encourage private industry to 
apply its resources toward the earliest practicable 
utilization of space technology for commercial 
civil communication requirements. In carrying 
out this task NASA will cooperate closely with 
the Federal Communications Commission to make 
certain that the high standards of this Nation for 
communications services will be maintained in the 
utilization of communication satellites, 


Letters of Credence 


Mali 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Re- 
public of Mali, Abdoulaye Maiga, presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower on December 
27. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 708 dated December 27. 





International Consultations on Rubber 


by Sydney L. W. Mellen 


Rubber illustrates with classic simplicity several 
of the typical features of an international com- 
modity problem. As an export product it is vital 
to the economic welfare and progress of 10 or 12 
underdeveloped countries, most of them in the 
southern periphery of Asia but 2 or 3 in tropical 
Africa, and it is an essential raw material in all 
industrial countries. It is subject to sharp fluctu- 
ations in price. Over the past 45 years, in the 
course of alternating periods of oversupply and 
scarcity, the price has swung several times from 20 
cents or less a pound to 70 cents or more, including 
extremes of 254 cents in 1932 and $1.21 in 1925, 
with severe hardship occurring in producing areas 
in times of oversupply and serious dislocations or 
even threats to defense capability in the indus- 
trialized countries in times of scarcity. In recent 
years great technological advances have been made 
in the growing of natural rubber and especially in 
the production of synthetic rubber. 

Governments have made several efforts to deal 
with these problems. The first major attempt was 
the ill-fated Stevenson Scheme of the 1920’s, im- 
perfect in conception and calamitous in final out- 
come. It was essentially an attempt to control 
supply within the British Empire, but the control 
provisions were unwieldy, and one of the two larg- 
est producers, the Netherlands East Indies, de- 
clined to participate. It is suggestive that during 
the life of the Scheme production in the East In- 
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dies increased twice as fast as in British Malaya, 
the other major producer. 

Some years later, in response to the great de- 
pression, another attempt at governmental inter- 
vention was made, this time in the form of the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, 
sanctioned by international treaty. This was a 
much more sophisticated undertaking, and it oper- 
ated from 1934 until the middle of World War IT 
with a certain measure of success, though there was 
still mistrust in some countries. It was in effect 
an agreement among producing countries for the 
purpose of controlling the supply, but it covered 
nearly all of the world’s output and was more flexi- 
ble in operation. Representatives of consuming 
industries in the United States and elsewhere par- 
ticipated in an advisory capacity. 


The International Rubber Study Group 


In 1945 the latest mechanism for international 
cooperation was established, in the form of the 
International Rubber Study Group, with the 
United States participating fully for the first time. 
This organization, for which the term “interna- 
tional study group” was invented, has grown and 
developed over the past 15 years and gives every 
appearance of having a long, useful life ahead of 
it. It has been followed by the organization of 
nearly a dozen international commodity study 
groups in recent years. It has no control powers 
at all; its essential function is to provide for the 
exchange of information and views among the 
principal producing and consuming countries. 
Primarily it builds up and publishes statistics and 
other information, including especially forecasts 
of supply and demand. 

Originally organized by the Governments of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
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States, the International Rubber Study Group is 
open to all countries with a substantial interest in 
rubber and now has a membership of 23 govern- 
ments. Meetings have been held at intervals of 
lor2years. Since 1947 the Study Group has had 
a secretariat in London, consisting of an experi- 
enced secretary-general and a small staff. There 
is also a Management Committee supervising the 
work of the secretariat between meetings of the 
Group. 

A problem which has received close attention 
in the International Rubber Study Group almost 
from the beginning has been that of fluctuations 
in the price of natural rubber and the possibility 
of international action to achieve a greater meas- 
ure of stability. In 1952 a working party exam- 
ined this problem rather exhaustively. In the fol- 
lowing year the Study Group reported that the 
majority of countries producing natural rubber 
and some consuming countries considered it neces- 
sary and practicable to adopt measures to avoid 
burdensome surpluses and serious shortages but 
that other countries were not convinced of the ne- 
cessity of such a scheme. The United States was 


included in the latter group. The Study Group 
then concluded that it could not recommend sum- 
moning a conference to negotiate an international 


commodity agreement. In succeeding years the 
Group continued to consider the subject but always 
without reaching a general consensus as to the 
means by which a stabilization of prices should be 
achieved or as to the necessity of a buffer stock 
agreement or any other form of international com- 
modity agreement. 

At all its meetings the Study Group has dis- 
cussed the statistical position of rubber and made 
short-term forecasts. Member governments have 
presented statements on important developments 
in their countries. Problems concerning the mar- 
ket for rubber and the expansion of its use have 
regularly been discussed. Some of the other sub- 
jects frequently considered have been strategic 
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stockpile policies, the development of agreed inter- 
national type descriptions and packing specifica- 
tions for natural rubber, the development of high- 
yielding strains of natural rubber, and progress 
in synthetic rubber. 


The 1960 Meeting 


The 15th meeting of the International Rubber 
Study Group was held at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, 
September 19-23, 1960. As at previous meetings, 
the U.S. delegation included not only Government 
officials but prominent leaders of the U.S. rubber 
industry and trade. The two major items on the 
agenda were a review of the world supply-demand 
position and the problem of the instability of the 
price of natural rubber. 

On the first of these subjects, the Study Group 
made estimates of natural and synthetic rubber 
requirements and supply during the calendar year 
1960. It estimated that the world might consume, 
i.e. turn into manufactured goods, some 2,070,000 
long tons of natural rubber and 1,770,000 long 
tons of synthetic rubber, apart from synthetic 
rubber produced in nonmember countries. The 
Study Group estimated that the world production 
of natural rubber would be 2,055,000 tons and 
that synthetic rubber production in member coun- 
tries would be 1,940,000 tons. In addition it esti- 
mated that some 160,000 tons of natural rubber 
would be delivered during the year from govern- 
ment stockpiles. The Study Group concluded that 
the estimated surpluses of production over con- 
sumption, amounting to 145,000 tons of natural 
rubber and 170,000 tons of synthetic, would per- 
mit commercial stocks to be built up to more nor- 
mal levels. 

The Study Group also noted continuing prog- 
ress in the development of new and improved 
types of both natural and synthetic rubber and 
in particular the development of stereo-regular 
synthetic rubbers which have now reached the 
stage of commercial production, constituting a 
new competitive element. 

The review of progress in natural rubber dealt 
with the farsighted and effective efforts being 
made by some rubber-growing countries to in- 
crease productivity and reduce costs of production. 
As an outstanding example, Malaya has been car- 
rying out with the aid of the governmental taxing 
power and subsidies a vast program of replanting 
with high-yielding strains, which is designed to 
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cover the country’s entire rubber acreage in time. 
Since replanting increases the yield per acre 
roughly threefold and drastically reduces the cost 
of production per pound, countries like Malaya 
will be able to export rubber profitably at prices 
substantially lower than heretofore. 


Stereo-regular Synthetic Rubbers 


The stereo-regular synthetic rubbers (so named 
because of the regular patterns of their molecular 
structure, a characteristic which they share with 
natural rubber) do indeed constitute a new com- 
petitive element in the world rubber situation and 
one which is likely to become increasingly sig- 
nificant in the coming 5 or 10 years. The discus- 
sion and conclusions of the Study Group on this 
subject were based largely on information fur- 
nished by the U.S. delegation, since the United 
States has been the leader in the development of 
the stereo-regular rubbers. 

The latter are of two main types, cis-polyiso- 
prene and cis-polybutadiene. Cis-polyisoprene, 
which has been called “synthetic natural rubber,” 
is for all practical purposes interchangeable with 
natural rubber. For some months it has been 
produced in this country and sold commercially 
in small quantities, at prices below the market 
price of natural rubber. It is now being produced 
at a rate of about 20,000 tons a year, or 1 percent 
of world production of natural rubber. In 
November 1960 the selling price was reduced from 
32 cents a pound to 27 cents a pound; the lead- 
ing grade of natural rubber had for some weeks 
been selling at approximately 30 cents a pound, but 
soon afterward it fell to about 2814 cents. Cis- 
polybutadiene is somewhat different from natural 
rubber but in some respects superior, and it con- 
tributes some very desirable characteristics when 
blended with natural rubber or cis-polyisoprene. 
It has been manufactured in pilot plants by sev- 
eral companies and for the past several months 
has been produced by one of them on a small 
commercial scale and sold at 30 cents a pound. 

Additional plants for the production of both 
types of stereo-regular rubber are now under con- 
struction or planned. It is expected that by the 
end of 1962 there will be a total production 
capacity of about 230,000 tons a year in the United 
States, and additional plants are scheduled for 
construction thereafter in the United States and 
Europe. Many of these plans, however, are sub- 
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ject to change depending upon market conditions. 
If the market price of natural rubber should rise 
again to 35 or 40 cents a pound, where it sold 
during most of 1960, and seem likely to stay at 
some such level, then the construction of stereo- 
regular plants would undoubtedly be accelerated. 
On the other hand, if the market price of natural 
rubber should fluctuate around 25 cents a pound 
and seem likely to stay there for some time, plans 
for the construction of additional stereo-regular 
plants would in all probability be deferred, in the 
absence of new technological advances, since 
boards of directors would in that situation hesitate 
to approve the required investment of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Instability of Natural Rubber Prices 


The Study Group gave due weight to these con- 
siderations in its discussion of the instability of 
natural rubber prices. On the one hand the Group 
concluded that the increasing production of stereo- 
regular rubbers would in the long run exercise an 
important stabilizing influence on natural rub- 
ber prices at competitive levels. On the other 
hand the delegations of several countries em- 
phasized that the actual or potential competition 
of the new synthetic rubbers made it necessary 
for the rubber-growing countries to concentrate 
on replanting programs to increase their yields 
per acre and lower their costs of production. 
There appeared to be a spreading awareness that 
stabilizing the price of natural rubber at a high 
level might well have disastrous consequences for 
the rubber-growing countries in the long run. 

In any case, no specific proposals were made 
for an international price stabilization agreement, 
and it was clear that many of the delegations, in- 
cluding those of some of the rubber-growing 
countries, felt that such an agreement would not 
be the right solution for the problems confronted 
in the case of rubber. There were a number of 
additional reasons for this attitude, including 
the great practical difficulties involved in negotiat- 
ing and enforcing such an agreement and the sub- 
stantial cost of a buffer stock of appropriate size. 

At the same time the Study Group fully ap- 
preciated the importance of a greater measure of 
stability in the price of natural rubber, especially 
for countries whose economies are largely de- 
pendent on exports of that commodity. It felt 
that a significant contribution to the reduction of 
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excessive fluctuations, supplementing the con- 
tribution made by the stereo-regular rubbers and 
indeed the conventional types of synthetic rubber, 
could be made by a variety of unspectacular meas- 
ures including, for example, better and more 
widely disseminated statistics and other informa- 
tion. A number of measures of this nature were 
considered by the Study Group, and the Manage- 
ment Committee was instructed to study them. 
Several delegates referred to the important work 
being done in this field by the United Nations 
Commission on International Commodity Trade, 
which is to hold its next meeting in May 1961. 

The United States gave an indication of the 
importance which it attaches to the work of the 
International Rubber Study Group by inviting 
the Group to hold its next meeting at Washington. 
The invitation was accepted, and it was decided 
that this next meeting would be held in the spring 
of 1962. 

It was also decided that as a general rule the 
Management Committee should, in each year when 
there was no meeting of the full Study Group, 
hold two meetings which would be open to all 
member governments, one in May or June and one 
in the late autumn. These special enlarged meet- 
ings would be primarily for the purpose of de- 
veloping and publishing estimates of the world 
rubber position, but they would also consider other 
matters of general interest. In conjunction with 
this plan there appeared to be fairly general agree- 
ment that full meetings of the Study Group might 
now be held ordinarily only once every 2 years, 
probably in May or June. The combined result 
may be to facilitate and improve the substantive 
technical work of the organization, while limiting 
the frequency of full-dress meetings. 


The U.S. Rubber Disposal Program 


The press communique issued by the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group at the close of its 
recent meeting included the following statement: 


The Group noted that disposals of natural rubber are 
now taking place from government stockpiles and ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the fact that the disposal 
arrangements adopted by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom were decided after full con- 
sultation with all member countries having a substantial 
interest in the production of natural rubber. 


This refers to the disposal plan announced by 
the U.S. Government in September 1959 and the 
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smaller disposal plan announced at the same time 
by the Government of the United Kingdom. The 
two plans had been the subject of extensive con- 
sultations with the governments of the rubber- 
growing countries. To avoid premature reports 
and speculation, the consultations had been carried 
on not through the International Rubber Study 
Group but on a confidential government-to- 
government basis. 

In the case of the United States it had been 
determined early in 1959, after a lengthy review 
and recalculation of current maximum require- 
ments in the event of an emergency, that there 
was an excess of 470,000 long tons of rubber in the 
national stockpile. Since this was a large amount, 
representing a total market value at that time of 
something like $350 million and almost one- 
fourth of a year’s world production, long and 
careful deliberation was given to the question of 
whether and how the excess could be disposed of 
without disruption of world markets. It was rec- 
ognized, in the first instance by the executive 
branch and at a later stage by the Congress, that 
foreign policy considerations were important. An 
ill-considered disposal action by the U.S. Govern- 
ment could have a very serious impact on a number 
of foreign countries with whom it is important to 
the United States to maintain relations of friendly 
mutual confidence. In some of the rubber-grow- 
ing areas the United States has in recent years 
provided substantial amounts of economic aid. 

In the highly volatile markets for natural rub- 
ber, psychological factors are so important that 
at times a relatively small imbalance in the world 
supply-demand situation can cause a wide move- 
ment of prices. For example, the bullish psychol- 
ogy which prevailed generally during 1959 
coupled with an overall deficiency of less than 
60,000 tons in that year caused a rise from 30 cents 
a pound in February to 45 cents in November. 
Conversely, the somewhat bearish psychology 
which prevailed during the last half of 1960 
coupled with a surplus estimated at 145,000 tons 
for the year resulted in a decline from about 47 
cents in June to 281% cents in November. 

The consequences of price changes such as these 
are much more serious for rubber-growing coun- 
tries than for the United States—both relatively, 
because the rubber-growing countries are smaller 
and less diversified, and also in some cases ab- 
solutely, because the volume of their comparable 
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rubber transactions is actually greater. Thus rub- 
ber exports now represent well over 60 percent 
of the value of total exports in Malaya and Viet- 
Nam, and close to 50 percent in Liberia and In- 
donesia. They represent smaller but still impor- 
tant percentages in Cambodia, Thailand, Ceylon, 
and Nigeria. Other important areas are also con- 
cerned. In absolute terms, a drop of 10 cents a 
pound in natural-rubber prices results in a loss of 
$150 million or more to Malaya or Indonesia in 
the foreign exchange receipts from a year’s rubber 
exports. In many cases governmental revenues 
are heavily dependent on rubber prices and wages 
can be seriously affected. 


How the Program Was Developed 


For these reasons the U.S. Government recog- 
nized at an early stage that a disposal of excess 
rubber could hardly be undertaken unless there 
was to be a program containing real safeguards 
against market disruption. It was not simply a 
matter of the U.S. Government’s satisfying itself 
that sales would be carried out prudently and cir- 
cumspectly ; it was considered essential to proceed 
in such a way that at the outset the rubber-grow- 
ing countries would also be reasonably confident 
of this. Advice and suggestions were obtained 
from the U.S. industry and trade. After pro- 
tracted discussions within the Government a plan 
and certain implementing procedures, which to- 
gether can be referred to as the disposal program, 
were developed and were then discussed with the 
governments of the interested foreign countries. 
Those governments thereupon tendered views and 
suggestions regarding possible changes. The U.S. 
Government found it possible and desirable to 
adopt a number of these changes, at least in part. 

The disposal program finally adopted contem- 
plated the sale of the 470,000 tons of excess rubber 
over a period of about 9 years. It included the 
following graduated scale of prices and quantity 
limits to be put into effect at the outset : 


Mazimum disposal per 
Price range calendar quarter 


(Cents per pound) (Long tons) 
RE ES eae A ere a No disposals 
30 up to but not including 32_______. 9,000 

18,000 
34 up to 36_____----- 52 ee ees 27,000 
36 and above_________-_-_- TeAe Coe pene No limit 
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In the consultations with foreign governments 
it was invariably made clear that any U.S. dis- 
posal plan for rubber was subject to approval by 
the Congress. It was made clear also that the dis- 
posal program to be adopted finally by the United 
States would be not an intergovernmental agree- 
ment but a decision of the U.S. Government alone, 
taken after careful study and consultation with in- 
terested foreign governments. It was made clear, 
finally, that the U.S. Government might in the fu- 
ture adopt changes in its disposal program, even 
substantial ones such as a change in the graduated 
scale of prices and quantity limits given above. 
If and when there is a basic and lasting change in 
the rubber market—because of developments in 
stereo-regular rubber or for any other reason—the 
rubber disposal program will have to be brought 
into conformity. Contingencies not originally 
foreseen may arise at any time and may in some 
cases require that action be taken. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment informed the other substantially in- 
terested governments, however, that it was its 
intention not to adopt any change of a substantial 
nature in its disposal program without first con- 
sulting them. 

There have been certain misconceptions about 
the Government’s rubber disposal program. One 
is that it is somehow a price-stabilizing scheme. 
The mere possession of a very large stockpile in- 
ventory, to be sure, has some influence on markets. 
The disposal program, however, is a program for 
orderly disposal of rubber and not a program for 
stabilizing prices. At any given time the market 
price of natural rubber is determined by supply 
and demand. There are many variables, and sev- 
eral of them are more important than any an- 
ticipated volume of stockpile sales: the level of 
production in the major rubber-growing areas; 
the volume of purchases of rubber by the Soviet 
Union, the European satellites, and Communist 
China; the level of tire production and general 
business activity in the United States and the 
other major consuming countries in the free 
world; and the proportion of synthetic rubber 
used in manufacturing tires and other products 
in the free world. 

The existence of upper and lower extremes in 
the graduated scale of prices and quantity limits 
has suggested to some people a resemblance to 
buffer stocks. This resemblance is entirely super- 
ficial. The differences are of fundamental im- 
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portance. A buffer stock undertakes (perhaps in 
conjunction with the regulation of exports) to pre- 
vent market prices from falling below a stated 
floor price, by buying at that level, and to prevent 
them from rising above a stated ceiling price, by 
selling at that level. The graduated scale in the 
rubber disposal program has no such purpose. 
There is no intention whatever of preventing the 
market price of rubber from falling below the cut- 
off price, as it is called—at present 30 cents a 
pound—or from rising above 36 centsa pound. In 
fact for the first 12 months after the program was 
publicly announced the market price of the leading 
grade of rubber was consistently and often sub- 
stantially above 36 cents a pound, and then, after 
a period of less than 3 months in which prices 
stayed within the 30-36 cent range, the market 
price dropped below 30 cents a pound (resulting 
in the suspension of sales) and had not yet recov- 
ered when this article went to press. 

The real purpose of the cutoff price of 30 cents 
a pound in the graduated scale established at the 
outset is twofold: to avoid having sales by the 
U.S. Government exert a downward pressure on 
market prices at times when the market is weak 
for other reasons, and to avoid selling rubber from 
the stockpile at prices disadvantageous to the U.S. 
Government. In order to prevent the market 
price of natural rubber from falling below the 
cutoff price, it would be necessary to stand ready 
to buy all the rubber offered in the world at that 
price or lower ; the disposal program of course con- 
templates no purchases at all, and it is unthinkable 
that it should. At the other end of the scale, the 
absence of any limitation on the volume of sales 
at prices of 36 cents a pound or higher is intended 
to enable the U.S. Government to take full ad- 
vantage of especially favorable market conditions 
in disposing of its excess rubber. 

In spite of occasional misconceptions or com- 
plaints, the United States rubber disposal program 
has on the whole been reasonably successful so 
far. Since the commencement of sales on October 
17, 1960, nearly 100,000 tons of rubber have been 
sold. Yet this sizable and potentially disruptive 
operation has been carried out without significant 
market impact and without injury to the foreign 
relations of the United States. The note of ap- 
preciation expressed in the press communique of 
the recent International Rubber Study Group 
meeting has been heard in other forums also. 
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It seems just possible that, if the Government 
should in this case succeed in disposing of a large 
stockpile excess without causing injury or alarm to 
the producing interests concerned, the operation 
might provide a helpful pattern for the disposal 
of other portions of the Government’s large excess 
stockpile inventories in cases where other produc- 
ing interests, foreign or domestic, are concerned. 

It appears that in large measure the favorable 
results so far are attributable to three factors: 
the timing of the disposal to coincide at the outset 
with a period of undersupply and of high market 
prices; the principle of a cutoff price and some sort 
of graduated scale of prices and quantity limits, 
established in advance but subject to change in 
conformity with changing conditions; and careful 
and serious prior consultation with the interested 
foreign governments, 


U.S. Officials and Foreign Minister 
of Ecuador Conclude Talks 


Following is the text of a joint announcement 
made by the United States and Ecuador on Decem- 
ber 30. 


Press release 713 dated December 30 


Foreign Minister José R. Chiriboga of Ecuador 
has consulted during the past few days with high- 
level officials of the Department of State and of 
various United States Government financial 
institutions concerning President José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra’s economic and social development 
plans and the part that the United States can play 
in assisting Ecuador to realize these plans to raise 
the standard of living of its people. Various mis- 
sions from the United States have already per- 
formed preliminary surveys of the projects 
Ecuador hopes to accomplish in the fields of low- 
cost housing, electrification, road construction, 
provision of potable water to various Ecuadorean 
communities, and economic mapping of the coun- 
try. On the basis of these studies and the dis- 
cussions with Foreign Minister Chiriboga, U.S. 
officials are confident that prompt consideration 
can be given to the proposals for loans that 
Ecuador plans to submit in the near future. 

The projects discussed that appear to be promis- 
ing include the following: Assistance to Ecuador 
in establishing savings and loan institutions that 
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will permit low-cost housing to be made available 
to people of moderate means, as well as assistance 
in initiating “self-help” housing in Ecuador. 

Construction of first-class roads from Santo 
Domingo to Esmeraldas and from M. J. Calle to 
Huaquillas, 

Municipal water systems which would con- 
tribute to the economic growth of Ecuador and 
the welfare of its citizens. 

Electric power installations in the Manta-Bahfa 
de Caraques area, with accompanying transmis- 
sion systems, and projects to increase the power 
generating capacity in Cuenca, Alao-Riobamba, 
San José, and Loja. 

Mapping of Western Ecuador as a preliminary 
to establishing development projects. 

United States officials are awaiting receipt of 
loan applications for these projects, and for others 
which are still in the preliminary state, and look 
forward to careful consideration of these projects 
as they are submitted and to further mutual con- 
sultation with the Government of Ecuador. 


U.S. and Togo Sign Economic 
and Technical Aid Agreement 


Following is the text of a joint Togo-US. 
communique released at Lomé, Republic of Togo, 
on December 28. 


Press release 711 dated December 29 


In an exchange of notes * between Mr. Sylvanus 
E. Olympio, Prime Minister of the Republic of 
Togo, and Leland Barrows, Ambassador of the 
United States, an Economic and Technical Assist- 
ence Agreement was concluded on December 22, 
1960, between the Government of Togo and the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The accord provides for establishment at Lomé 
of an operations mission of the International 
Cooperation Administration, the agency charged 
with administration of American foreign assist- 
ance programs in the economic, technical and 
related fields. 

The first members of the mission will arrive at 
Lomé in January 1961, and their first task will 
be to discuss with Togolese authorities specific 
projects to be realized under the accord. 


* Not printed. 
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Highway equipment, comprising various vehi- 
cles and spare parts, that the Government of the 
United States agreed to grant to the Government | 
of Togo in an exchange of notes on November 9, 
1960, will be furnished under the December 22 
agreement, 

Paul Amégée, Togo Minister of Public Works, 
accompanied by an engineer, will travel to the 
United States shortly to select equipment to be 
provided. 


U.S. Helps Viet-Nam Finance 
Jet Runway Construction 
Press release 715 dated December 30 


The Department of State on December 30 an- 
nounced the award of a contract to the E. V. Lane 
Corp., Palo Alto, Calif., for construction of a 
heavy-duty jet runway which will be built with 
U.S. financial assistance at the Tan Son Nhut 
Airport at Saigon, Viet-Nam. 

The runway will cost approximately $4,106,000, 
of which about 80 percent will be dollar financing 
by the U.S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and 20 percent local currency (piastres) 
financing by the Government of Viet-Nam, 

The project will facilitate the handling of jet 
plane traffic at the Saigon airport, which serves 
a number of international airlines. 

A contract with the Lane Corporation was 
signed on December 29 by Bui Quay Lan, First 
Secretary of the Vietnamese Embassy, represent- 
ing his Government, and Julius Kessler, ICA con- 
tract officer, representing the United States. 


U.S. Grants Iceland $6 Million 
for Monetary Stabilization 


Press release 714 dated December 30 


The Governments of Iceland and the United 
States announced on December 30 that in an ex- 
change of notes on that day a grant of $6 million 
was extended by the United States to Iceland. 
Notes were exchanged at Washington, where 
representatives of the Department of State and 
the Icelandic Embassy affirmed that the grant was 
intended as a means of assisting Iceland in attain- 
ing its goal of monetary stabilization. 

This grant will be used to pay for the importa- 
tion of various commodities in the same manner 
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as for loans which in past years have been obtained 
from the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. In order to insure that the grant will 
confer maximum benefit upon Iceland’s foreign ex- 
change position and contribute to the stabiliza- 
tion program as intended, the counterpart of the 
money in Icelandic kronur will be placed in a 
special closed account with the Icelandic Central 
Bank. 

Initial talks took place during January of 1960, 
when assurances were given for necessary financial 
assistance in an amount up to $6 million. This 
was to be further negotiated during the latter 
part of the year. Discussions began again at the 
end of August, when the State Department agreed 
to the request of the Icelandic Government for the 
$6 million grant. 


Yugoslavia To Receive Aid for Reform 
of Foreign Exchange and Trade 


Press release 709 dated December 27 


In association with the International Monetary 
Fund and a number of European countries the 
U.S. Government announced on December 27 its 
intention to assist Yugoslavia in carrying out a 
reform of its foreign exchange and foreign trade 
system. 

The Yugoslav reform involves the establish- 
ment of a unitary exchange rate of 750 dinars per 
U.S. dollar and the introduction of a system of 
customs tariffs. The Yugoslav Government also 
intends to liberalize considerably its import con- 
trols and to reduce bilateralism in its foreign trade. 
These measures represent a major simplification 
and liberalization of Yugoslavia’s present system 
of complex multiple exchange rates with restric- 
tions on most imports and invisible payments. 
They will facilitate Yugoslavia’s foreign trade and 
payments relations and will serve to integrate 
Yugoslavia more closely with the international 
economy. 

The credits from the U.S. Government, totaling 
approximately $100 million, will be provided from 
the following sources : 
Mutual Security Program 
Export-Import Bank 
Development Loan Fund 


$25 million 
50 million 
25 million 


100 million 


Total 
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In addition to the financial support to be pro- 
vided by the United States the International 
Monetary Fund will make available up to $75 
million in various currencies held by the Fund, 
and a number of European countries, including 
Austria, Italy, France, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom, as well as private 
German banks, will provide credits in excess of 
$100 million. 


President Directs Use of Mutual 
Security Funds for Office of IGC 


Following is the text of a letter from President 
Eisenhower to Secretary Herter concerning the 
Office of Inspector General and Comptroller, Mu- 
tual Security. 


Press release 706 dated December 23 


DEcEMBER 23, 1960 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Comptroller General 
of the United States informed you by letter dated 
December 8, 1960, that unless certain documents 
were furnished to the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Monetary Affairs of the House 
Committee on Government Operations by Decem- 
ber 9, 1960, mutual security program funds would 
no longer be available for expenses of the Office 
of the Inspector General and Comptroller estab- 
lished under Section 533A of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and any such use of pro- 
gram funds after that date would be disallowed by 
the General Accounting Office. The Comptroller 
General subsequently advised you by letter dated 
December 13, 1960 that since the documents had 
not been furnished, program funds were not avail- 
able to liquidate obligations incurred after Decem- 
ber 9, 1960, and any such payments made would be 
disallowed. 

This position, I am advised by the Attorney 
General, is based upon an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of law which would reach an unconstitutional 
result and that mutual security funds continue to 
be available for expenses of the Office of Inspector 
General and Comptroller. 

Accordingly, you are hereby directed until the 
end of my term of office on January 20, 1961, to 
cause to be certified and presented vouchers for 
the payment of the expenses of the Office of In- 
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spector General and Comptroller out of mutual 
security program funds as heretofore. 

A copy of my directive to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on this subject is enclosed for your 
information." 

In this instance files and reports of investiga- 
tions of individuals prepared by the Office of In- 
- gpector General and Comptroller were requested, 
as were also Mutual Security Program evaluation 
reports prepared by the same office. In adherence 
to a principle steadfastly maintained by my pred- 
ecessors and by me, I certified on December 2, 
1960, that the requested documents not be fur- 
nished and set forth my reasons for this decision 
in my Certification (copy attached). As is indi- 
cated in that Certification, it is my practice that 
facts shown by Mutual Security Program evalua- 
tion reports be furnished and in this case that was 
done several weeks ago. 

The Comptroller General’s decision of Decem- 
ber 8, 1960, meant either that the described 
documents would have to be furnished to the Con- 
gress despite a Presidential determination that it 
would be against the public interest to do so, or 
that the Office of Inspector General and Comp- 
troller, Mutual Security, would cease to function 
for lack of funds, thereby terminating the vital 
means, originated by the Congress itself, by which 
the Executive Branch evaluates the Mutual Se- 
curity program and prevents and ferrets out any 
wrongdoing or waste that might arise in the ad- 
ministration of that program. I could not con- 
scionably permit either of these alternatives to 
happen. 

This decision meant also, for the approximately 
90 people employed in the Office of Inspector 
General and Comptroller, Mutual Security, that 
work in that Office would summarily cease on one 
day’s notice. While measures have been taken by 
the Department of State to avert temporarily the 
effects of the Comptroller General’s action, these 
measures could not be continued for long and in 
due course there would be a dispersion of highly 
trained investigators and other skilled personnel 
assembled over a period of more than a year. 
One result of the action I am taking, therefore, 
will be the preservation of a valuable organization 
which could not be effectively reconstituted ex- 


‘ Not printed here. 
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cept over a considerable period of time and at 
great expense. 

In approving the bill containing the 1959 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act, I made 
the following statement as to the effect of the 
provision here in question and two similar provi- 
sions also contained in that bill: ? 


I have signed this bill on the express premise that the 
three amendments relating to disclosure are not intended 
to alter and cannot alter the recognized Constitutional 
duty and power of the Executive with respect to the 
disclosure of information, documents, and other mate- 
rials. Indeed, any other construction of these amend- 
ments would raise grave Constitutional questions under 
the historic Separation of Powers Doctrine. 


The fundamental Constitutional principle here 
involved was recognized by the Congress itself as 
recently as May of this year when the House 
Conferees on the Mutual Security Act of 1960, in 
commenting in their report on another provision 
in the Mutual Security Act relating to the fur- 
nishing of documents, said : 

The committee of conference recognizes that the sepa- 
ration of powers under the Constitution makes it impossi- 
ble for the Congress to infringe the prerogatives of the 
Executive by legislative action and that consequently this 
provision would serve to indicate the will of the Congress 
but that it could neither prescribe nor limit the constitu- 
tional powers of the Executive. 


Every effort was made, as you know, to 
persuade the Comptroller General to reconsider 
his decision, or at least to postpone his December 
ninth deadline. Those efforts having failed, I 
have concluded that I have no alternative but to 
direct certification and disbursement. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER 


The Honorable Curist1ran A. Herter 
Secretary of State 
Washington, 25, D.C. 


CERTIFICATION 


I am advised that on October 31, 1960, there were 
delivered to the Secretary of State, the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, and the Man- 
aging Director of the Development Loan Fund written 
requests from the Chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations and Monetary Affairs of the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House of Representa- 
tives for certain documents relating to the United States 
aid program in seven South American countries. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1959, p. 207. 
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As I have stated on other occasions, it is the estab- 
lished policy of the Executive Branch to provide the 
Congress and the public with the fullest possible infor- 
mation consistent with the national interest. However, 
the Executive also has a recognized Constitutional duty 
and power with respect to the disclosure of information, 
documents and other materials relating to its operations. 

It is vital to the national interest that the officials and 
employees of the Executive Branch be able to conduct 
its operations in an effective manner. It is essential to 
effective operations that such officials and employees be 
in a position to be fully candid in advising with each 
other on policy, personnel or other official matters, that 
they be able to engage in frank and informal exchanges 
of views with foreign officials and other foreign persons, 
and that they be in a position to conduct effective investi- 
gations into the conduct and suitability of personnel and 
other matters. The disclosure of certain conversations, 
communications or documents relating to the foregoing 
matters can tend to impair or inhibit essential investi- 
gative, reporting or decision-making processes or the 
proper conduct of our foreign relations, and such dis- 
closure must therefore be forbidden, as contrary to the 
national interest, where that is deemed necessary for 
the protection of the orderly and effective operation of 
the Executive Branch. 

I have accordingly found it necessary to forbid the 
disclosure of certain of the documents which are included 
or understood to be included in the written requests re- 
ferred to above. These documents are identified in the 
lists * attached to this certificate. 

1. Of these documents, those which contain references 
to statements or policy of the National Security Council 
or the Operations Coordinating Board recommend changes 
in such statements or policy or reflect the advice to the 
President of members of his cabinet and others of his 
principal advisers. Another document requested contains 
advice to the Secretary of State by one of his principal 
assistants concerning policy matters as to which recom- 
mendations were to be made to the President. The Presi- 
dent must be free to receive the confidential advice of 
his officers in the Executive Branch. Such documents 
as these have traditionally not been disclosed outside of 
the Executive Branch and in my opinion such disclosure 
would be contrary to the national interest. 

2. A number of the documents requested relate to infor- 
mal conversations or communications between United 
States officials and foreign officials of the highest rank 
or other foreign persons of importance. The disclosure 
of documents of this character outside of the Executive 
Branch would have an adverse effect upon the willingness 
of such foreign officials and other persons to engage in 
the frank and informal exchanges of views which are 
essential to the proper conduct of our foreign relations. 

3. Several of the documents requested relate to person- 
nel matters and contain statements as to the performance, 
efficiency, loyalty, character or other qualities of partic- 
ular personnel of the United States Government. It has 


* Not printed here. 
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been the traditional policy of the Government that the 
disclosure of documents of this character outside of the 
Executive Branch would be contrary to the proper pro- 
tection of individuals and could tend to inhibit the candid 
evaluation of personnel. 

4. A number of the documents requested contain inves- 
tigative matter such as unsubstantiated allegations, con- 
fidential sources of information, techniques of investi- 
gation and the like. The disclosure of documents of this 
character would be unfair to the individuals concerned 
and would tend to impair the ability of the Executive to 
conduct effective investigations. 

5. The requests are also understood to include evalua- 
tion reports and exchanges of several airgrams describing 
recommendations or otherwise referring to such reports 
as to the Mutual Security Program, prepared by the 
Department of State or the International Cooperation 
Administration. For the reasons which I have stated 
in connection with prior requests for similar reports, 
such documents may not be released, but the facts shown 
by such reports are to be furnished. 

6. One document requested contains a statement given 
in confidence to a United States Ambassador by a person 
who specifically requested that his confidence be respected. 
The protection of such confidences is necessary to pre- 
serve the ability of United States officials abroad to obtain 
information in the course of their duties as representa- 
tives of the President. 

In the case cf a number of documents requested, more 
than one of the above reasons for not furnishing the 
document is applicable. 

I accordingly certify, pursuant to Section 101(d) of 
the Mutual Security and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1961, that for the reasons set forth above I have 
forbidden the furnishing, pursuant to the requests re- 
ferred to above, of the documents identified on the at- 
tached list. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER 
DECEMBER 2, 1960. 


New Tariff Rates Established 
for Certain Wool Fabrics 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated December 28 


The President has issued a proclamation estab- 
lishing new tariff rates for imports of certain 
woolen and worsted woven fabrics after January 
1, 1961. 

The new rates are set forth in the proclamation. 
The new rate will be 38 percent ad valorem for 
most fabrics valued over $2 per pound and will be 
76 cents per pound, with a maximum ad valorem 
of 60 percent, for lower priced fabrics. 
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At the present time these fabrics are subject to 
a compound tariff duty consisting of a specific 
duty and ad valorem rates, both of which vary 
according to the nature of the fabric. The 
specific duty of 3714 cents per pound, which is 
compensatory for the duty on raw wool, will re- 
main unchanged. The ad valorem rates presently 
in effect have since 1956 been subject to a tariff 
quota under which the rates for most fabrics were 
25 percent ad valorem for imports within the quota 
limits and 45 percent for imports after the quota 
was filled. Exceptions were made for certain 
specialty fabrics which entered at lower rates even 
after exhaustion of the quota. With the exception 
of these specialty fabrics the new ad valorem 
portion of the duty will be 38 percent for fabrics 
valued over $2 per pound and 76 cents per pound 
for lower priced fabrics, with a maximum ad 
valorem limit of 60 percent. 

The total duty, including the specific rate, re- 
sulted in an average incidence in 1959 of 45 per- 
cent on all imports. The incidence of the new 
rates, computed on the basis of 1959 trade data, 
would be 48 percent for fabrics valued over $2 
and upwards of 57 percent for lower priced 
fabrics. 

The new tariff rates have been the subject of 


negotiations with the interested supplier countries. 


PROCLAMATION 3387! 
White House press release dated December 28 


MopIFYING THE Duty ON CERTAIN WOOL Fasrics 


1, WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 
350(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 48 Stat. 
943, 57 Stat. 125, 59 Stat. 410, the President on October 30, 
1947 entered into a trade agreement with certain foreign 
countries, which trade agreement consists of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the Protocol of 
Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, together with a Final Act, 61 Stat. 
(Parts 5 and 6) A7, Ail and A2051; including a schedule 
of United States concessions (hereinafter referred to as 
“Schedule XX—Geneva 1947”) ; 

2. WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 2761A of December 16, 
1947,’ 61 Stat. (pt. 2) 1103, the President proclaimed such 
modifications of existing duties and other import restric- 


125 Fed. Reg. 13945. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1947, p. 1258. 


tions of the United States of America and such con- 
tinuance of existing customs or excise treatment of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States of America as were 
then found to be required or appropriate to carry out 
the trade agreement specified in the first recital of this 
proclamation on and after January 1, 1948; 

3. WHEREAS items 1108 and 1109(a), and the appro- 
priate headings, in Part I of Schedule XX—Geneva 1947, 
which items were given effect by the proclamation of 
December 16, 1947, read as follows: 





Description of products Rate of duty 





Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 
four ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, regardless 
of value: 

If the warp is wholly of cotton or | 30¢ per lb. and 25% ad 
other vegetable fiber. val. 

37%4¢ per lb. and 25% 

ad val. 


Note: The United States reserves 
the right to increase the ad valorem part 
of the rate applicable to any of the fab- 
rics provided for in item 1108 or 1109(a) 
of this Part to 45 per centum ad valorem 
on any of such fabrics which are entered 
in any calendar year in excess of an ag- 
gregate quantity by weight of 5 per 
centum of the average annual produc- 
tion of similar fabrics in the United 
States during the 3 immediately pre- 
ceding calendar years 
Woven fabrics, weighing more than | 37}4¢ per lb. and 25% 

four ounces per square yard, wholly ad val. 

or in chief value of wool, regardless of 

value. 


1109(a) 











4, WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority cited in the first 
recital of this proclamation, on April 21, 1951, the Presi- 
dent entered into a trade agreement with certain foreign 
countries, which trade agreement consists of the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(3 UST (pt. 1) 615, (pt. 2) 1841), including a schedule 
of United States concessions constituting a United States 
Schedule to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(3 UST (pt. 1) 1125) (hereinafter referred to as “Sched- 
ule XX—Torquay 1951’) ; 

5. WHEREAS by Proclamation No. 2929 of June 2, 1951 
(65 Stat. C12), the President proclaimed, effective June 6, 
1951, such modifications of existing duties and other im- 
port restrictions of the United States and such continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treatment of articles 
imported into the United States as were then found to be 
required or appropriate to carry out the trade agreement 
specified in the fourth recital of this proclamation; 

6. WHEREAS item 1109(a), and the appropriate head- 
ings, in Part I of Schedule XX annexed to the said 
Torquay Protocol, which item was given effect by the 
said proclamation of June 2, 1951, read as follows: 
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Tariff 
Act of 
930, para- 

graph 


Description of products Rate of duty 





Woven green billiard cloths in the | 374¢ per lb. and 20% 
piece, weighing over 11 but not ad val. 
over 15 ounces per square yard, 
wholly of wool, regardless of value. 


1109(a) 











Note: This item shall be subject to the note in item 1108 in Part I of 
Schedule XX (original). 


and item 1109(a) was made effective as of June 6, 1951 
by the letter of the President to the Secretary of the 
Treasury dated June 2, 1951 (3 C.F.R. 1949 ed., 1951 
Supp., p. 530; 16 F.R. 5386), pursuant to the procedure 
described in Part I(b) (1) of said Proclamation No. 2929 
of June 2, 1951; 

7. WHEREAS the President, by Proclamation No. 3160, 
of September 28, 1956,° which proclamation has been 
amended by Proclamation No. 3225, of March 7, 1958,‘ by 
Proclamation No. 3285, of April 21, 1959," and by Procla- 
mation No. 3317, of September-24, 1959,° invoked the 
right reserved in the notes to item 1108 in Part I of 
Schedule XX—Geneva 1947 and to item 1109(a) in 
Part I of Schedule XX—Torquay 1951 by increasing to 
not more than 45 per centum the ad valorem part of the 
rate applicable to any of the fabrics provided for in 
item 1108 or 1109(a) of Part I of Schedule XX—Geneva 
1947 (including any of the fabrics provided for in item 
1109(a) of Part I of Schedule XX—Torquay 1951) in 
excess of amounts, not greater than 5 per centum of 
the average annual production of similar fabrics in the 
United States during the three immediately preceding 
calendar years, to be notified by him to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for each year; 

8. WHEREAS Article XXVIII of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade provides that a contracting party 
may, pursuant to procedures provided for therein, modify 
or withdraw concessions in its schedules to that 
Agreement ; 

9. WHEREAS the procedures of Article XXVIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade are being com- 
plied with to the extent necessary to permit the modifica- 
tion on January 1, 1961 of the concessions provided for 
in the items set forth in the third and sixth recitals of 
this proclamation so that such items may read as herein- 
after proclaimed in Part I of this proclamation; 

10. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of the intention 


to conduct the trade agreement renegotiations necessary. 


to accomplish the modifications of the concession here- 
inafter proclaimed in Part I of the proclamation was 
given, the views presented by persons interested in such 
renegotiations were received and considered, and informa- 
tion and advice with respect to such renegotiations were 
sought and obtained from the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense, and from other 
sources ; 


* For text, see ibid., Oct. 8, 1956, p. 556. 
‘For text, see ibid., Apr. 21, 1958, p. 673. 
*¥For text, see ibid., May 18, 1959, p. 720. 
* For text, see ibid., Oct. 19, 1959, p. 560. 
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11. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 72, as amended, 
I transmitted to the United States Tariff Commission for 
investigation and report a list of articles imported into 
the United States of America to be considered for pos- 
sible modification of duties and other import restrictions, 
imposition of additional import restrictions, or continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treatment in such 
renegotiations, and the Tariff Commission made an in- 
vestigation in accordance with that section and thereafter 
reported to me its determinations made pursuant thereto 
within the time specified therein ; and 

12. WHEREAS, as a result of the modifications of the 
concessions set forth in the third and sixth recitals of 
this proclamation which are hereinafter proclaimed in 
Part I of this proclamation, I determine that it is re 
quired or appropriate to carry out the trade agreements 
specified in the first and fourth recitals of this proclama- 
tion that, on and after January 1, 1961, the proclamations 
specified in the second and fifth recitals of this proclama- 
tion be modified as proclaimed in Part II of this proclama- 
tion, and that the justification for the proclamations 
specified in the seventh recital of this proclamation will 
then cease to exist: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and statutes, including section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, do hereby proclaim that, effective 
January 1, 1961: 

Part I 

1. The concessions provided for in items 1108 and 
1109(a) in Part I of Schedule XX—Geneva 1947 set forth 
in the third recital of this proclamation are hereby modi- 
fied so that such items, and appropriate headings, read 
as follows: 





Tariff 
Act of 
1930, para- 
graph 


Description of products Rate of duty 





1108 Woven fabrics, weighing not more than 
four ounces per square yard, wholly 
or in chief value of wool: 


Hand-woven fabrics with a loom 
width of less than thirty inches; 
and other fabrics, if valued over 
$4 per pound and wholly or in chief 
value of wool of the sheep, in solid 
colors, imported to be used in the 
manufacture of apparel for mem- 
bers of religious orders: 

With warp wholly of cotton or other | 30¢ per Ib. and 25% 
vegetable fiber. ad val. 

Not with warp wholly of cotton or |374¢ per Ib. and 25% 
other vegetable fiber. ad val. 


Other: 
With warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, valued— 

Not over $2 per pound $1.06 per Ib., but not 
over 30¢ per Ib. plus 
60% ad val. 

30¢ per Ib. and 38% 
ad val. 


Over $2 per pound 
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Description of products Rate of duty 





Other (con.): 
Not with warp wholly of cotton or 
other vegetable fiber, valued— 
Not over $2 per pound $1.13%4 per Ib., but not 
over 37%4¢ per Ib. 
plus 60% ad val. 
374 per Ib. and 38% 
ad val. 


Over $2 per pound 
1109(a@) Woven fabrics weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard, wholly or in chief 
value of wool: 
Hand-woven fabrics with a loom | 37%4¢ per Ib. and 25% 
width of less than 30 inches; and ad val. 

serges weighing not over 6 ounces 

per square yard, wholly or in 

chief value of wool of the sheep, 
valued at over $4 per pound, in 
solid colors, imported to be used 
in the manufacture of apparel for 
members of religious orders. 

Other fabrics, valued— 

Not over $2 per pound $1.13% per lb. but not 
over 37%¢ per Ib. 
plus 60% ad val. 

374¢ per Ib. and 38% 
ad val. 


Over $2 per pound 











2. The concession provided for in item 1109(a) in Part 
I of Scheduie XX—Torquay 1951 set forth in the sixth 
recital of this proclamation is hereby modified so that 
such item, and appropriate headings, read as follows: 





Tariff 
Act of 
1930, para- 
graph 


Description of products Rate of duty 





1109(a) Woven green billiard clothsin the piece, | 3744¢ per Ib. and 30% 
weighing over 11 but not over 15 ad val. 
ounces per square yard, wholly of 


wool. 











Part II 


The provisions of items 1108 and 1109(a) of Part I 
of this proclamation shall be applied, and all proclama- 
tions of the President heretofore issued under the author- 
ity of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
are terminated insofar as they are inconsistent with this 
proclamation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 28th day of Decem- 
ber in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


D rary Mae hoor 


[SEAL] 


fifth. 


By the President : 
LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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IFC Reports High Level 
of Investments in 1960 


Investments of the International Finance 
Corporation during 1960 continued at the high 
level reached in the previous calendar year; 13 in- 
vestments were made, aggregating the equivalent 
of $18.6 million, some $8.4 million above last year’s 
record. The Corporation has now made 36 invest- 
ments totaling $45 million in 17 member countries. 

Of the projects in which IFC invested during 
1960, eight are owned and managed by residents 
of the country where the project is located, four 
are joint enterprises of local and foreign owner- 
ship and management, and one is a subsidiary of 
a foreign firm. The sizes of enterprises helped by 
IFC during the year ranged from the equivalent 
of about $600,000 to $22 million, with IFC’s own 
investments ranging from $156,000 to over $3 
million. 

Seven of the year’s investments—in Tanganyika, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Finland, and Italy—were 
made in countries where IFC had not previously 
invested. The purposes for which IFC invest- 
ments were made show the usual concentration on 
industrial enterprises. 

In Tanganyika IFC invested in a new com- 
pany to grow and mill sugarcane and to produce 
refined sugar for the Tanganyikan market. 

In Argentina two investments were made, one 
for a wide range of steel products and the second 
for pulp and paper. 

In Australia a private enterprise producing rub- 
ber products received a supplemental investment 
to increase its output capacity and add a new 
product line. 

In Chile additional funds were used to defray 
extra costs incurred by the company in building 
a new cement plant. 

In Colombia IFC is assisting a company in the 
construction of a plant to manufacture metal cans 
for food packing and for general use. 

In Mexico a jointly owned manufacturing com- 
pany used IFC funds to finance production of 
high-speed twist drills. 

In Venezuela two companies, one producing 
steel and steel products and the other food prod- 
ucts, also received funds from the Corporation. 

In Italy a locally owned company is using an 
IFC investment to construct a plant near Naples 
for the manufacture of low- and medium-voltage 
circuit breakers. 
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In Finland two locally owned companies, one 
producing textiles and the other pulp, lumber, 
machinery, and shipbuilding, were able to expand 
operations with the help of IFC investment funds. 

In India an IFC investment will assist a com- 
pany in producing refractory bricks. 

Participations by private investors in IFC 


$3,175,000, increased during the year to $5,839,000. 

During the year, Spain and the Sudan joined 
the Corporation; at the same time Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic withdrew from membership 
in the World Bank, thus automatically ceasing to 
be members of IFC. Total membership numbers 
58 countries, with a subscribed capital of $96.2 


investments, which in December 1959 totaled million. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings’ 


Adjourned During December 1960 


UNESCO General Conference: 11th Session 

ITU CCITT: 2d Plenary Assembly 

U.N. ECE Committee on yg corner Problems: 12th Session . . 

OAS Speciat Meeting of 
ECOSOC. 


. 14-Dec. 13 
. 21-Dee. 15 
. 28-Dec. 2 
. 28-Dec. 9 


. 28-Dec.™10 
. 30-Dec. 6 


Washington. . . 
México, D.F 


overnment Representatives on IA- 


Inter-American Statistical Institute: Committee on Improvement 
of National Statistics. 

U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
5th Session of Highway Subcommittee. 

ICEM Council: 13th Session Si ee ak . 1-9 

WMO Commission on Climatology: 3d Session it . 1-16 

eae Children’s Institute: 41st Meeting of Directing . 5-9 

ouncil. 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 20th Session ites al . 5-9 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: 4th . 5-12 
Regional Technical Conference on Water Resources Development. 

ILO African Regional Conference: 1st Session , . 5-17 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: Ad Hoc Meeting of Rapporteurs . 8-10 
on Rural Housing. 

CENTO Economic Committee . 12-16 

U.N. ECOSOC Regional Seminar on the Participation of Women in . 12-23 
Public Life. 

OECD Ministerial Conference . 13-14 

. 14-15 
. 14-16 


Katmandu 


UNESCO Executive Board: 58th Session 

UNESCO International Center for the Study of the Preservation 
and the Restoration of Cultural Property: 1st General Assembly. 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: Metals 
and Engineering Subcommittee. 

NATO Ministerial Council 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee. ............ 

U.N. Special Fund: 5th Session of Governing Council. . ... . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 30th Session (resumed) . . . 


. 14-21 


In Session as of December 31, 1960 


Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests. . . Oct. 31, 1958- 

5th Round of GATT Tariff Negotiations , 3 ; Pg eae Co ee ee eee 

U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session (recessed Dec. 20, 1960 . . . Sept. 20— 
until Mar. 7, 1961). 


+ Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 28, 1960. Following is a list of abbreviations: CCITT, 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique et téléphoniaue; CENTO, Central Treaty Organization; ECAFHS, 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and 
Social Council; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economie and Social 
Council; ICEM, Intergevernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organization; 
ITU, International Telecommunication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; OAS, Organization of 
American States; OECD, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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U.S. Reaffirms Confidence 
in Work of IAEA 


Statement by Francis O. Wilcox 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


It is refreshing, in the midst of the political 
turmoil that plagues this troubled world of ours, 
to pause for a few moments to talk about the solid 
progress that is being made in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Sometimes—like all my colleagues here at the 
United Nations—I get a little discouraged because 
we are not able to move ahead faster in the solu- 
tion of our major political problems. 

I am greatly encouraged when I look at the 
work of the specialized agencies. Slowly but 
surely these agencies are moving ahead in their 
great task of bringing a better life and higher 
standards of living to many people in many lands. 
Without many headlines and without much fan- 
fare they are gradually building a solid reputation 
for the United Nations throughout the world. 

My delegation is pleased once again to welcome 
to the Assembly the Director General of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency [W. Sterling 
Cole], and I want to thank him for his interesting 
and informative statement on the accomplishments 
of the Agency during the last year and to wish 
him and his staff every success in the future. 

The United States welcomes the close working 
relations which have developed between the 
Agency and the United Nations. In particular 
we are pleased to note the considerable degree of 
cooperation between the United Nations Radia- 
tion Committee and the IAEA and believe that 
this should be continued and developed. In addi- 
tion we would like to stress our hope that the 
Agency will play a major role in the proposed 
third United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. 

The report for 1959-1960? is an impressive 
record of the accomplishments of this Agency for 
the period to June 30. 

The Agency is now making a substantial con- 
tribution to the technically less developed world 
in preparing many states for a fuller use of atomic 


* Made in plenary session on Dec. 12 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3613). 
* U.N. doc. A/4531 and Corr. 1 and Add. 1. 
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energy for peaceful purposes. It has provided 
technical assistance in nuclear matters to 45 of 
its members. This has been done through sur- 
veys, expert advice and consultation, and the pro- 
vision of equipment and supplies. In what is its 
most important accomplishment in 3 short years 
the Agency has offered training to a thousand 
scientists and technicians. In this way the Agency 
is building solidly for future generations. 

My Government is also particularly happy with 
the Agency’s activities in the field of health and 
safety. It is here in the regulatory field where 
the Agency can make an invaluable contribution 
to all areas of the world. The Agency should be 
supported to the utmost in its work in setting 
standards in the transportation of radioisotopes 
and other radioactive materials and in preparing 
draft conventions to give adequate liability cov- 
erage both for land-based reactors and nuclear- 
ship operation. The Agency has already given 
much attention to the subject of safe design and 
operation of critical assemblies, research reactors, 
and power reactors. In the important field of 
disposal of radioactive waste the Agency, it is 
hoped, will press forward in its research and 
study. 

It is not my intention to discuss al] these ac- 
tivities at length or to go into the details of other 
programs of the Agency, such as its conferences 
and symposia, its promotion of research, and 
its information and publication activities. We 
would like, however, to express our satisfaction 
with all these operations. It should be mentioned 
also that the Agency is making some progress as 
a supplier of nuclear materials. Most notably, 
the Government of Finland is acquiring special 
nuclear material as well as a Triga reactor 
through the Agency. A part of this fuel is being 
drawn from the United States offer to the Agency 
of over 5,000 kilograms of enriched uranium. 
Finland also directly benefited from the United 
States annual free offer of $50,000 of uranium for 
research purposes through the Agency. 

We have always given the Agency our energetic 
support, both financially and in the supply of 
technical know-how. Since the Agency came into 
being, we have contributed one-half of the volun- 
tary fund for technical assistance, including fel- 
lowships, and we have never placed restrictions cn 
the use of these funds. We have followed a gen- 
eral policy of offering financial assistance in freely 
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convertible currency to be spent how and wher- 
ever the Agency and its members should decide. 
In addition to our voluntary contributions we 
have tried to help the Agency during the early 
years by special grants which have totaled almost 
$1 million. Furthermore, we have placed 
$150,000 worth of research contracts through the 
Agency and have granted more than 200 cost-free 
fellowships. 

I believe it appropriate here, Mr. President, to 
refer to the difficult financial problems facing the 
Agency. As the members of the General Assem- 
bly know, the heart of the Agency’s technical as- 
sistance program depends upon the voluntary 
contributions of the members. Contributions to 
the general fund, however, have fallen below ex- 
pectations, even though at the last conference 
many members pledged substantially greater 
amounts. The United States, while continuing 
its contributions amounting to as much as 50 per- 
cent of the budget each year, sincerely hopes that 
the trend started at the September conference will 
continue and that the program of the Agency will 
not be crippled for lack of funds. The programs 
which will be most directly affected by a failure 
to achieve the targets set for voluntary contribu- 
tions will be those aimed at helping the under- 
developed members, namely, the provision of 
technicians, supplies and equipment, and train- 
ing and fellowships. 

In this connection, Mr. President, my delega- 
tion would like to express our full support for the 
sentiment behind the draft resolution*® put for- 
ward by Brazil, Ghana, India, and Yugoslavia 
in the Second Committee. In urging the Agency 
to continue the development of its technical 
assistance program, the sponsors call on the more 
developed countries to increase their voluntary 
contributions to the operational fund. We as- 
sociate ourselves with this resolution. We hope 
that the one economically developed country 
which has managed in one way or another not 
to contribute a single usable kopeck to the opera- 
tional fund will heed this resolution. 

In his statement earlier this afternoon the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union [Valerian A. 
Zorin] deprecated the work of the IAEA. He 
went on to say that the United States had stood 


* U.N. doc. A/C. 2/L. 512/Rev. 1. 
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in the way of the Agency’s doing its job, and he 
accused the United States of seeking to interfere 
in the affairs of other countries. 

As I have already pointed out, the U.S.S.R. 
has contributed nothing, nothing at all, to the op- 
erational budget of the Agency. As to interfer- 
ence in the affairs of others, the members of the 
Assembly will be able to judge for themselves 
what great power it is that has interfered, often 
by force, in the internal affairs of many, many 
nations. Indeed, what United Nations member 
represented here in the General Assembly has not 
felt the cold reach of Soviet Communist inter- 
ference? If the Soviet Union would only devote 
half as much time and constructive energy to sup- 
porting the United Nations as it does to criticizing 
the United States, we would make much more 
progress in our quest for world peace. 

One of the fundamental requirements of the 
Agency’s statute is to insure that assistance pro- 
vided by the Organization is not used to further 
any military purpose. My delegation is pleased 
to note that the conference this last September 
examined the principles and procedures of safe- 
guards prepared by the Board of Governors. 
This plan of safeguards was the result of exhaus- 
tive study by men of technical competence and by 
the Board itself; the safeguards document was 
accepted by a substantial majority of members. 
The United States Government, to demonstrate 
that in its view the type of inspection contem- 
plated does not compromise the sovereignty of the 
member states, offered to place several of its own 
facilities under the safeguards system. We 
agreed to consult with a number of our bilateral 
partners in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy to transfer the safeguards responsibilities 
to the Agency when it is in a position to assume 
these responsibilities. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to draw 
any elaborate comparisons with the general sub- 
ject of controlled disarmament; however, we be- 
lieve that the Agency safeguards system offers an 
opportunity where, with a bit of good will, the 
member states can demonstrate that developments 
in atomic energy, fostered by the Agency, are 
aimed at furthering the welfare and health of the 
world community and not at its destruction. 

In conclusion I would like to quote from a mes- 
sage sent by President Eisenhower to the recent 
IAEA General Conference. This quote illus- 
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trates the satisfaction of my Government with 
the activities of the Agency. 

“In three short years”, the President noted, “the 
Agency has become the prime international or- 
ganization in the nuclear field. Its activities are 
stimulating much of the global effort to bring to 
more people more benefits of this still new atomic 
age. This Agency is an organization that has no 
secrets; an organization devoted to the sharing of 
effort, research and information; one in which the 
major powers can lay aside political differences 
to work for the common good. ... My country 
will continue to support this organization and I 
wish for it continued progress and success.” 


U.S. Explains Votes in Committee |! 
on Three Nuclear Resolutions 


Statement by Francis O. Wilcox 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


My Government fully recognizes and sympa- 
thizes with the high motivations and spirit which 
prompted the submission of the two resolutions on 
nuclear tests contained in Documents L.256 and 
L.258. Moreover, we share the sense of urgency 
reflected in the appeal to the states concerned that 
an agreement on controlled suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests should be achieved at an early date. 
However, my Government has serious reservations 
about these resolutions which compel it to abstain 
in the vote on operative paragraph 2 and on the 
resolution as a whole. These reservations were 
voiced last year during the debate on this subject.” 
In the light of the passage of another year without 
the conclusion of an agreement on the cessation 
of nuclear tests, the seriousness with which we 
hold these reservations is understandably greater. 

We are disturbed by the statement in the first 
operative paragraph of the resolution that there 
| remain only a “few” questions to be resolved be- 
fore an agreement on cessation of nuclear testing 
can be achieved. 

I wish to point out again, as we did in consider- 
able detail in our statement of November 29,° that 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Dec. 19 (U.S. delegation press release 3626). 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1959, p. 917. 

* Tbid., Dec. 19, 1960, p. 930. 
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many of these problems are not merely side issues 
which can be easily removed by compromise. 
They are questions of a fundamental nature affect- 
ing the security interests of all countries. Upon 
the satisfactory solution of these problems depends 
the success of the Geneva conference. These basic 
issues include such questions as the staffing of on- 
site inspection teams, special aircraft sampling 
flights, the number and the installation schedule 
of control posts, safeguards for a seismic research 
program, criteria for conducting on-site inspection, 
high-altitude provisions, duration of the morato- 
rium on small underground tests, the number of 
on-site inspections to be carried out annually in 
the territories of the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, explosions for 
peaceful uses, and voting on budgetary and finan- 
cial questions. 

My Government has a much more fundamental 
problem with operative paragraph 2, which urges 
the parties concerned in these negotiations to con- 
tinue their present voluntary suspension of the 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

Last year, when the United States supported 
a similar resolution,‘ my Government subscribed 
to a voluntary test moratorium. However, on 
December 29, 1959, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that the moratorium would end on 
December 31, 1959.5 

At the same time he announced that the United 
States would not resume nuclear weapons tests 
without stating in advance its intention to do so. 
This is still the policy of the United States 
Government. 

My Government is frankly concerned over the 
possibility that an indefinite extension of the 
voluntary suspension on nuclear testing may come 
to be regarded as an acceptable alternative to the 
achievement of a safeguarded agreement on nu- 
clear testing. The United States does not wish to 
encourage any such belief. We believe the pos- 
sibility of reaching an agreement on the suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests would only be reduced and 
the chances of resumed testing would be in- 
creased if such an impression were given cur- 
rency. Negotiations at Geneva will not succeed— 
let me repeat, they will not succeed—if only one 
side is interested in building a reasonable control 
system. 


‘ For text, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 919. 
5 Tbid., Jan. 18, 1960, p. 78. 
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A system of agreed controls is an absolutely in- 
dispensable prerequisite to the permanent cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. We do not believe, as some 
here seem to do, that simply stationing a delega- 
tion in Geneva is an acceptable substitute for such 
controls. 

Furthermore—this is a point we cannot ignore 
here, as we cannot ignore it in other areas of dis- 
armament—Soviet secrecy prevents us from hav- 
ing any clear idea about what is going on in that 
country. Therefore the United States is not pre- 
pared to accept indefinite, self-imposed restraints 
which we have no way of knowing are not being 
systematically violated. 

Thus far the United States has reached no 
decision as to whether or when nuclear weapons 
tests will be resumed. Last year Ambassador 
[Henry Cabot] Lodge told the General Assembly, 
“. .. I can assure you that the United States 
will continue to do everything in its power to en- 
hance the prospects of success at Geneva.” * To- 
day I reaffirm that statement. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the considerations I 
have just described, my delegation requests a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote on these two 
resolutions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I turn briefly to an 
explanation of our vote on the Irish resolution 
[L. 253 and Add. 1-3]. I would like to make 
clear the position of my Government with regard 
to the resolution introduced by the distinguished 
Foreign Minister of Ireland [Frank Aiken] 
and to the problem to which it is addressed. 

I believe it is well known that the United States 
does not wish to see the proliferation of national 
nuclear weapons production capabilities and own- 
ership. This view has been expressed many 
times in the past by my Government. It is, more- 
over, reflected in our public laws, which forbid 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to any other 
country and also forbid the transfer of informa- 
tion which might assist any other country not 
already having a substantial nuclear capability to 
design or manufacture nuclear weapons. 

The concern with which my country has viewed 
the prospects of an increasing number of national 
states having nuclear weapons has also been re- 
flected in our efforts in disarmament negotiations. 
In the first instance these efforts were directed at 


*Ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 917. 
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preventing a nuclear arms race. Many here will 
remember the Baruch proposals and the subse- 
quent General Assembly resolution of November 
4, 1948, which, had they been accepted, would 
have halted the nuclear race before it had gotten 
under way. The more recent proposals my Gov- 
ernment has made in the nuclear field are aimed 
at bringing that race to a halt and beginning the 
reduction of existing nuclear weapons stocks.” 
Our concern over the spread of independent 
national nuclear capabilities is based on a belief 
that it would increase the complexities of bringing 
the nuclear race under control. The growth of 
independent national capabilities would also tend 
to increase the chances that nuclear war might be 
started by accident, by miscalculation, or even by 
design. It would further destabilize the already 
precarious military balance in the world. These 
practical considerations are the basis for our con- 
cern, not any belief that the nuclear powers have 
a superior moral right to possess nuclear weapons 
or even to deny them to others. The nuclear 
powers cannot expect other nations indefinitely 
to deny to themselves such weapons as they may 
believe are required for their defense if they, the 
nuclear powers, refuse to accept the responsibility 
of halting their own buildup of nuclear weapons 


and refuse to begin the process of their 


destruction. This is why we have for so long 
sought action in the nuclear field by the nuclear 
powers. One of our concerns with this resolution, 
therefore, is that it does not recognize the central 
responsibility of the nuclear powers. 

In the arrangements which the United States 
has found it necessary and desirable to conclude 
with NATO in the interests of collective self- 
defense, we have sought to give expression to the 
above policy. The United States and its NATO 
partners have arrangements under which the 
defense forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have atomic weapons available for 
their protection. American, as well as Allied, 
forces have in their possession the vehicles capable 
of carrying such weapons. The weapons them- 
selves are maintained in a stockpile system under 
the custody of the United States in accordance 
with existing United States policy and law. This 
system provides the Alliance with effective 
resources to defend itself against an antagonist 
whose armed forces have at their disposal the 


* For background, see ibid., Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 





most modern and destructive weapons and the 
means of their delivery. 

In today’s world the most satisfactory pro- 
tection against nuclear war is adequate defense, 
and we intend to maintain that defense. Ulti- 
mately the only reliable protection against nuclear 
war lies in disarmament agreements with effective 
international control provisions which would go to 
the heart of the nuclear threat. 

There is a further feature of the Irish resolution 
which causes my Government concern. It calls 
for unverified commitment of indefinite duration. 
Such commitments are an unacceptable substitute 
for verified agreements. Unlike the United 
States, where democratic institutions insure full 
public discussion, certain areas of the world are 
closed societies, and without control arrangements 
suspicions of violations are likely to result. Trust 
is decreased and suspicion increased under such 
arrangements. The cause of disarmament would 
suffer rather than be advanced by such 
commitments. 

Because my Government fully recognizes and 
sympathizes with the motivation behind the Irish 
resolution, we will not vote against it. For the 
reasons I have mentioned, however, we cannot 
support the resolution and will therefore abstain. 


Attendance of Government Scientists 
at International Conferences 


Following is the text of a letter from Walter G. 
Whitman, Science Adviser, Department of State, 
to Daniel M. Singer, General Counsel of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists. 


Decemser 19, 1960 

Dear Mr. Srncer: A reply to your letter of Oc- 
tober 31, directed to the attention of Mr. Walter 
Rudolph, was postponed since the matter at is- 
sue—the participation of federally-employed sci- 
entists in the Fifth International Biochemistry 
Congress to be held at Moscow next August—was 
under consideration in the Department. 

The Department has recently indicated to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
that it has no objection to that Department’s plans 
for the participation of its scientists in the Bio- 
chemistry Congress. This is in accord with the 
Department’s policy of not hindering the partici- 
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pation of Government employees in international 
scientific meetings if membership and participa- 
tion are not based upon political consideration and 
such attendance is in the national interest. 

The Department does not usually accredit an 
oficial United States Government delegation to 
take part in international conferences at which the 
attendance of nationals of unrecognized regimes is 
expected. This does not, however, preclude Gov- 
ernment employees from taking part in nongovern- 
mental meetings at Government expense without 
accreditation if the Department of State deter- 
mines that their participation is in the national 
interest. Without accreditation, a participant 
does not represent nor speak for his government. 

I regret that this reply has been delayed, but 
hope that it answers your questions. 

Sincerely, 


Wa rer G. WHITMAN 


Mr. Dantet M. SINGER, 
Federation of American Scientists, 
1700 K Street,N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


SEATO Heads of Universities Conference 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 30 (press release 712) that it had designated 
three American educators to participate in a 
Conference of Heads of Universities sponsored by 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to be 
held at the University of Karachi in Pakistan, 
January 25-February 1. The educators are: 
William E. Stevenson, President Emeritus of Oberlin 

College, Oberlin, Ohio, and current Chairman of the 

Middle East University Survey Commission 
Douglas M. Knight, President of Lawrence College, Apple- 

ton, Wis. 

Robert G. Van Duyn, Chief, Education Division, U.S. 
Operations Mission to Thailand, Bangkok, Thailand 
The Karachi conference is part of the cultural 

and educational program sponsored by SEATO 

since 1957 to increase and deepen cultural contacts 
and promote mutual understanding among the 
people of Southeast Asia and of member states. 

It is one of a series of seminars on educational 

problems which SEATO expects to sponsor. 
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In January 1960 a preparatory commission met 
at Bangkok to draw up plans for the conference. 
It developed agenda topics which include an 
appraisal of cooperation among universities in 
Southeast Asia, problems of university adminis- 
tration and curricula, language problems in edu- 
cation, and other subjects. 

The University of Karachi has extended invita- 
tions to participants and observers from the 
SEATO member countries and several nonmember 
Asian countries. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol to amend convention for unification of certain 
rules relating to international carriage by air signed at 
Warsaw October 12, 1929 (49 Stat. 3000). Done at 
The Hague September 28, 1955.’ 
Signature: Pakistan, August 8, 1960. 
Ratifications deposited: Venezuela, August 26, 1960; 

Netherlands, September 21, 1960. 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Development 
Association. Done at Washington January 26, 1960. 
Entered into force September 24, 1960. TIAS 4607. 
Signatures and acceptances: Ireland, Israel, and Tur- 
key, December 22, 1960. 


Health 
Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptances deposited: Congo (Brazzaville), October 
26, 1960 ; Senegal, October 31, 1960. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptances deposited: Ivory Coast, November 4, 1960; 
Senegal, November 7, 1960; New Zealand, November 
9, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 

Sixth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva April 11, 1957.* 
Signatures: Brazil and Chile, November 21, 1960. 

Eighth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva February 18, 1959. 
Will enter into force on date on which signed by all 
contracting parties to the General Agreement. 


1 Not in force. 
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Signatures: Austria (subject to ratification), February 
18, 1959; Netherlands, February 19, 1959; Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, February 20, 1959; Denmark, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959; Norway, April 23, 1959; Sweden, May 
5, 1959; Luxembourg, May 13, 1959; New Zealand, 
May 19, 1959; Greece, Pakistan, and Union of South 
Africa, May 22, 1959; United Kingdom, May 25, 1959; 
Belgium and Indonesia, May 26, 1959; Ceylon, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Finland, May 29, 1959; India and 
Japan, June 24, 1959; Peru, July 14, 1959; Ghana 
(subject to ratification), October 13, 1959; Malaya, 
November 6, 1959; Brazil, November 9, 1959; Canada, 
November 16, 1959; Australia, December 14, 1959; 
France, October 18, 1960; United States, December 16, 
1960. 

Declarations confirming signature: Austria, December 
2, 1959; Ghana, March 28, 1960. 

Acknowledged applicable rights and obligations of 
United Kingdom: Nigeria, October 11, 1960. 


Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. Done at 
Geneva May 25, 1959. Entered into force for the United 
States November 19, 1959. TIAS 4385. 

Signatures: Switzerland, November 15, 1960; Malaya, 
November 17, 1960; Pakistan, December 8, 1960. 


Declaration on provisional accession of Israel to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
May 29, 1959. Entered into force for the United States 
December 19,1959. TIAS 4384. 

Signature: Malaya, November 17, 1960. 


Ninth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva August 17, 1959. 
Will enter into force on date on which signed by all con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement. 

Signatures: Norway, August 17, 1959; Union of South 
Africa, August 28, 1959; Austria (subject to ratifica- 
tion), September 3, 1959 ; Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 
October 29, 1959; Ceylon, October 31, 1959; Canada, 
Denmark, and United Kingdom, November 6, 1959; 
Brazil, November 9, 1959; Peru, November 16, 1959; 
Netherlands, December 2, 1959; Australia, December 
14, 1959; Belgium (subject to ratification), February 
9, 1960; Japan, April 26, 1960; Malaya, May 19, 1960; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, May 24, 1960; France, 
October 18, 1960; United States, December 16, 1960. 

Declarations confirming signature: Austria, March 16, 
1960 ; Belgium, April 5, 1960. 

Acknowledged applicable rights and obligations of 
United Kingdom: Nigeria, October 11, 1960. 


Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Polish Pecple’s Republic. Done at 
ing  aaiaias 9, 1959. Entered into force November 
16, . 

Signatures: Burma, November 3, 1960; Switzerland, 
November 15, 1960; Ceylon, November 16, 1960; New 
— December 7, 1960; Pakistan, December 8, 
1960. 

Declaration confirming signature: Ghana, November 
16, 1960. 

Declaration on provisional accession of Tunisia to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force for the 
United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 4498. 

Signatures: Ceylon, November 16, 1960; Malaya, Novem- 
ber 17, 1960; Greece, November 18, 1960; Pakistan, 
December 8, 1960. 


Declaration on provisional accession of Swiss Confedera- 
tion to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Done at Geneva November 22, 1958. Entered into force 
for the United States April 29, 1960. TIAS 4461. 
Signature: Malaya, November 17, 1960. 
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United Nations 
Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Done at London November 

16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. TIAS 

1580. 

Signatures: Ivory Coast, October 13, 1960; Dahomey, 
October 18, 1960; Mali, October 21, 1960; Congo 
(Brazzaville), October 24, 1960; Nigeria, November 2, 
1960 ; Senegal, November 3, 1960. 

Acceptances deposited: Dahomey, October 18, 1960; 
Congo (Brazzaville), October 24, 1960; Ivory Coast, 
October 27, 1960. 


Weather 
Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2062. 
Accession deposited: Malagasy Republic, December 15, 
1960. 


BILATERAL 


Uruguay 

Agreement setting forth an understanding concerning the 
rate of exchange under the agricultural commodities 
agreement of February 20, 1959, as supplemented 
(TIAS 4179, 4238, 4356, 4375, and 4406). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Montevideo September 13 and 16, 
1960. Entered into force September 16, 1960. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Resignations 


Dempster McIntosh as Ambassador to Colombia, effec- 
tive December 31, 1960. (For an exchange of correspond- 
ence between President Eisenhower and Ambassador 
McIntosh, see White House press release dated 
December 24.) 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4532. 3 pp. 
5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Poland, amending the agreements of June 7, 1957, Febru- 
ary 15, 1958, and June 10, 1959, as amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Washington July 21, 1960. Entered 
into force July 21, 1960. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 4533. 
Tpp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Thailand, amending the agreement of March 13, 1956, as 
amended. Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. Entered 
into force July 26, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4535. 14 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Poland. Signed at Washington July 21, 1960. Entered 
into force July 21, 1960. With exchanges of notes. 


United States Educational Commission in Korea. TIAS 
4536. 5pp. 5¢ 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Korea, amending the agreement of April 28, 
1950. Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul June 30, 1960. 
Entered into force June 30, 1960. 


Uranium Reconnaissance. TIAS 4537. 6 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, amending the agreement of December 26, 1957. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington December 2, 
1958. Entered into force December 23, 1959. And ex- 
tension agreement. Exchange of notes—Signed at Wash- 
ington December 23, 1959, and January 6 and July 6, 
1960. Entered into force July 6, 1960. 


Defense—Weapons Production Program. TIAS 4538. 
9pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Italy. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rome July 7, 1960. 
Entered into force July 7, 1960. 


Atomic ‘Sr ciicmenes for Civil Uses. TIAS 4539. 
2 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil, amending the agreement of August 3, 1955, as 
amended. Signed at Washington June 11, 1960. Entered 
into force August 2, 1960. 


Exchange of Official Publications. TIAS 4540. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Cambodia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Phnom Penh 
July 15,1960. Entered into force July 15, 1960. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4541. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, extending the provisional arrangement of March 
7, 1957, as amended and extended. Exchange of notes— 
press at México June 30, 1960. Entered into force June 
30, 1960. 


~ aia Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4542. 10 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Arab Republic. Signed at Cairo August 1, 
or Entered into force August 1, 1960. With exchanges 
of notes. 


oo Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4543. 3 pp. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, supplementing the agreement of May 4, 1960. 


Signed at New Delhi July 29, 1960. Entered into force 
July 29, 1960. With related letter. 
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Atomic Energy 

U.S. Explains Votes in Committee I on Three Nu- 
clear Resolutions (Wilcox) 
U.S. Reaffirms Confidence in Work of IAEA ‘(wil- 
cox) . ee ee ae an pee es teh 6 

Aviation. U.S. Helps Viet-Nam Finance Jet Run- 


way Construction . tay a ee fae 

Colombia. McIntosh resigns as Ambassador . 

Department and Foreign Service 

President Directs Use of Mutual Security Funds for 
Office of IGC . - A Nag Ate eas ane 

Resignations ( McIntosh , 

Economic Affairs 

International Consultations on Rubber (Mellen). 

IFC Reports High Level of Investments in 1960 . 

NASA To Promote Commercial Use of Communica- 
tion Satellites (Eisenhower) . 

New Tariff Rates Established for Certain Wool Fab- 
rics (text of proclamation) 

The United States and New Oreserente in World 
Economy (Martin) 

U.S. Grants Iceland $6 Million ‘tee Monsiney Sta- 
bilization . 

U.S. Officials and Persie Minister of Bevador Cee 
clude Talks (text of joint announcement) . ‘ 

Yugoslavia To Receive Aid for Reform of Foreign 
Exchange and Trade. 

Ecuador. U.S. Officials and Foreign 3 Minister of 
Ecuador Conclude Talks (text of joint announce- 
ment) rae 

Educational and Cultural ‘Affairs. SEATO I Heads 
of Universities Conference (delegation) . 

Iceland. U.S. Grants Iceland $6 Million for Mone- 
tary Stabilization . ‘ te Ua my ee ee 

International Organizations at Guideiiine 

Attendance of Government Scientists at Interna- 
tional Conferences (Whitman) . 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ings . 

International Cunmiitations on Rubber ( Mellen). 

IFC Reports High Level of Investments in 1960. 

SEATO Heads of Universities Conference (delega- 
tion). eee ole Se A ae <r a 

Laos. U.S. Calls for Consultations on Situation in 
Laos. 

Mali. Letters of pikes (Maiga) . 

Mutual Security 

President Directs Use of Mutual Security Funds for 
Office of IGC . ; 

The United States and New Cremmenta in World 
Economy (Martin) 

U.S. and Togo Sign Economic ona Technical Aid 
Agreement (text of communique) . 

U.S. Helps Viet-Nam Finance Jet Runway Om- 
struction oF ca ate OR a ees 

Presidential euianiente 

NASA To Promote Commercial Use of Communica- 
tion Satellites 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 26-January 1 





Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release issued prior to December 26 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 706 dated 
December 23. 
No. Date Subject 
708 12/27 Mali credentials (rewrite). 
709 12/27 Aid to Yugoslavia for foreign ex- 
change and trade systems. 
*710 12/29 Length-of-service awards. 
711 12/29 Economic and technical aid agreement 
with Togo. 
712 12/30 Delegation to SEATO Heads of Uni- 
versities Conference (rewrite). 
713 12/30 Consultations with Ecuadorean For- 
eign Minister. 
714 12/30 Financial aid to Iceland. 
715 12/30 Aid to Viet-Nam for construction of 
jet runway. 


*Not printed. 
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_ DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
' WASHINGTON 25, DC. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


DOCUMENTS ON DISARMAMENT 
November 15, 1945, through December 29, 1959 


This two-volume publication contains important postwar docu- 
ments regarding negotiations on the international control of 
atomic energy, the reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
safeguards against surprise attack, the problem of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, various problems of outer space, and related questions. 

All the papers in the collection have previously been released, 
but this is the first time that some of them have been made widely 
available. Volume I covers the years 1945-56 and Volume II the 
period 1957-59. The number of papers selected for the 5 years 
from 1955 through 1959 is much larger than for the preceding 10 
years. This is because the developments of recent years bear more 
directly upon the current negotiations in this general field and 
because recent years have witnessed intensified discussion of nu- 
clear testing, safeguards against surprise attack, and outer space. 


Publication 7008 Price: $4.50 


Please send me....copies of Documents on Disarmament. 


Name: 
Street Address: 
City, Zone, and State: 














